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MAORI VILLAGE. ROTORUA, WONDER REGION 


oe ee records carved in wood by the Maoris, proudest of Polynesians...interwoven with Engli: 
landscapes and prosperous modern cities built by British energy. An unspoiled frontier has collected a world of scer 
wonders. Glaciers, cataracts, magnificent gorges, and boiling springs. Contrasting verdure of the tropics touched by t 
lure of the South Seas. No country in the world can excel the variety that New Zealand displays. 


South Pacific Cruises to an unspoiled land of natural wonders. All-inclusive-cost, personally escorted! A 46-day Crui 


from California to New Zealand and Australia, sailing every month! Including the storied islands along the way... Hawa 
Samoa! Fiji! Never more than 5 days between ports. Now the best time to go is any time that suits you. For your tra\ 
comfort, liners that have set a new level of luxury in Pacific waters...the “Mariposa” and the “Monterey”. If you prefer 
go-as-you-please, the low regular fares are an opportunity, too. 


New York, 535 Fifth Ave. - 


Chic 


Free expert advice and interesting literature, at your travel agent, or 


Zhe OCEANIC STEAMSHIP Company 


MATSON LINE 


go, 230 N. Michigan Ave. + San Francisco, 215 Market St. - Los Angeles, 730 S. Broadway + Seattle, 814 Second Ave. * Portland, 327 S. W. Pine - 
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An Amazingly Easy Way to 
IMPROVE YOUR MEMORY 


in One Single Evening 





Let Us Send You This FREE PROOF That You Can Quickly 
Learn to Remember Names, Numbers, Facts, Quotations, 
Dates, Addresses, Prices, Faces—as Long as You Live! 


you purposely wanted to remember? 

Are you embarrassing yourself in busi- 
ness and social life by being unable to recall 
the names of people you have met before? Do 
telephone numbers, addresses and figures slip 
your mind? 


D* YOU sometimes forget the very things 


Few things can hold you back so much as 
an exasperating habit of forgetfulness. 


If you have a poor memory—if you envy 
those fortunate few who seem to have a genius 
for remembering—then accept the remarkable 
offer made on this page. It will cost you noth- 
ing to get free proof that you, too, can now 
have an exceptionally good memory. 


Good Memory More Important Now 
Than Ever Before! 


A good memory is worth money in any 
business or profession. The most efficient and 
successful men and women are those who can 
remember, instantly and accurately, whatever 
they have filed away in their mental “card- 
indexes.” They talk more intelligently, they 
are more interesting and more convincing. 
They have the facts and figures “‘on the tips of 
their tongues” to back up every idea, every 
proposal, every discussion. No wonder they 
make the best executives, the most competent 
employees! And socially they are the most 
delightful companions for they are “thought- 
ful” of others, and they have a wealth of re- 
liable conversational knowledge that puts 
them at ease in any company. 


Yet keep in mind this one important fact: 
No one was ever born with a good memory. 
True, some people do have unusually good 
memories, while others seem to be natural 
“lorgetters”. But they have acquired their re- 
tentive minds. They have discovered the 
truly amazing capacity for remembering that 
EVERY mind has, if only it is properly de- 
veloped ! 

Like a Fascinating GAME 


And strange as it may seem, strengthening 
your memory is not a difficult task at all. It 
does not require any prodigious study or con- 
centration. In fact, a unique yet absolutely 
proven method makes it more like a fascinat- 
ing game—one you will enjoy every minute 
as you follow it, in your spare time, at home. 
In just one evening you can master its sur- 
prisingly simple principle. In less than a week 
you can begin to see remarkable RESULTS. 
And in a few weeks you will be astonished at 
your new-found ability to REMEMBER any 
fact, name, or idea you want! 


Why We Can GUARANTEE 


to Improve Your Memory 


David M. Roth, the man who developed 
and perfected this system, is recognized as 
the greatest memory expert in the world. At 
dinners and banquets he is frequently called 
upon to demonstrate his famous system. 
Here is what he can do: He is introduced to 
each person present (there may be sixty to 
a hundred or more that he has never laid 
eyes on before) and is told their first names, 
middle initials, last names, their phone num- 
bers and the nature of their businesses. Af- 
ter dinner, he turns his back to the diners 
while they change places, in an attempt to 
confuse him. Then he turns around and 
promptly calls each one in turn by his full 
name, gives his telephone number and tells 
what business he is in! 

More interesting facts about Mr. Roth’s al- 
most superhuman memory are given in the 
panel on the right. Yet he once had “a memory 
like a sieve.”” He forgot people’s names thirty 
seconds after being introduced to them. He for- 
got errands. He was always fumbling through 
his pockets for hastily scrawled notes of ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. 

Finally, in desperation, Mr. Roth decided 
that sométhing had to be done about it. And 
the solution he hit upon is so simple, so abso- 
lutely effective, that we can guarantee it will 
owe your memory IN JUST ONE EVE- 


SEND NO MONEY 


Without sending a cent of money, simply 
fill out and mail the coupon below. We will 
send you at once the seven handy books which 
comprise the Roth Memory Course. The very 
first evening they arrive, go through them as 
much as you wish. Read the first book. If you 
do not find that even this one evening’s read- 
ing of the course has actually given you a 
stronger, more reliable memory . . . OR, if 
at any time within five days you for any 
reason are dissatisfied . . . simply return 
the books at our expense. 

But if you DO see improvement—if you 
DO agree that here is the most uncanny 
method of remembering that you have ever 
seen, and you are convinced that it WILL 
help you as it has helped thousands of other 
men and women—then, and not before, you 
may send us the new low price of only 
$3.50, as payment in full for the course. 

You have always wanted a better mem- 
ory. Now you can have it! Remember, you 
pay nothing until you have proved to your 
own satisfaction that the Roth Memory 
Course will benefit you. Don’t trust your 
memory to mail the coupon later. Tear it 
out now, while this page is before you, and 
get it into the mail, without money, while 
the idea is in your mind! Address: WAL- 
TER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 1611, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















He Calls 10,000 Men by Name! 
Moreover, He Remembers Their 
Businesses and Phone Numbers! 


David M. Roth, author of the Roth 
Memory Course, probably knows more 
men whose names he can recall instantly 
than any other person in the world. And 
most of these people he has met only once. 





Hecan'quote telephone rates, parcel post 
tables, freight tariffs, stock quotations and 
dates from memory with astonishing ra- 
pidity and accuracy. He can tell upon 
which day of the week any date fell dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 


Yet Mr. Roth says, “There is nothing 
miraculous about my being able to recall 
instantly anything | want to remember. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn | 
quickly to do exactly the same things | 
which seem miraculous when I dothem!” 


You owe it to yourself to find out now 
just what his method can do for YOUR 
memory. 

















FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


POSS SSSSSSSSSHSSE088C8E8888888 


' 

1 WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 1611 
7 

1 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, in plain container, the Roth 
Memory Course of seven lessons. I will either re- 
urn the course to you within five days after its re 
eipt or send you $3.50 in full payment. 
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THE COVER: New borders for Nazis? A war 
seare swept through Europe last week, 
fanned by the report that Germany has 
been massing troops near the Saar border 
aml secretly manufacturing munitions. 
Reich leader Hitler? shown at a_ recent 
Nazi demonstration, sought to calm France 
by ordering all Storm Troopers within 25 
miles of the Saar to wear civilian clothes. 
(International Photo). See page 12, 
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LETTERS 





FROM LOUISIANA TO GEORGIA: I notice 
in your current issue (Nov. 3) your asser- 
tion that William Tecumseh Sherman was 
the first superintendent of Louisiana State 
University. It seems inconceivable that the 
Union General who led the ruthless march 
through Georgia could ever have headed an 
educational institution in the deep South. 
Are you sure it is the same Sherman? 

M. N. Hotcomse 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Editorial Note: When the State of Louis- 
iana in 1859 founded Louisiana Seminary 
(later L.S.U.,) William Tecumseh Sherman, 
who was then practicing law in Kansas, was 
induced to become the institution’s superin- 
tendent. In 1861, when Louisiana seceded 
from the Union, Sherman resigned and went 
North to join the Union Army. Later he be- 
came a General and led the famous “March 


to the Sea.” 
- 


THE ARTS: May I express my thanks for 
the article which appeared in the Oct. 20 is- 
sue of News-WEeEkK under “The Arts.” 

For the statements regarding the changes 
and progressive steps the academy is under- 
taking, and for the entertaining manner in 
which the subject was treated I want also to 
express my appreciation. 

Jonas Lig 
President 
National Academy of Design 
New York City 


FINISHING TOUCH: Frankly my first sub- 
scription was given with some misgivings, 
but now I should like to tell you how pleased 
I am with it. The news items are corcise 
and excellently written. I think they put a 
finishing touch to the daily papers by giving 
the correct perspective with interesting side- 
lines. The photographs are fine and the 
short articles on literature and art appeal to 
me very much, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. F. Lewis 


VETERANS: Every week our entire family 
looks forward to receiving the next issue of 
News-WeEEK. In your Oct. 27 issue I noted 
what John Grimes had to say regarding your 
over-estimated voting strength of the 1,000,- 


000 Legion members and their 1,000,000 
womenfolk, 

For his infornration that covers only those 
veterans enrolled.in the Legion. Now add the 
other 3,000,000 veterans who alsos served in 
the late World War plus their womenfolk and 
friends and he will find the voting strength 
of all veterans of the late war, their women- 
folk and friends. will pass 10,000,000. 

Believe it or-not that great number stands 
in the path of communism or any other kind 
of ism that might raise its head to destroy 
our beloved United States. 

Henry G. MICHEL 

Miami, Fla, 


I have a suggestion, prompted by your ar- 
ticle (Nov. 3) on the American -Legion con- 
vention. During the war their former leader 
got-.as close to the firing line as the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 

His successor came within about 4,000 
miles of a bullet in a Texas training camp. 
Now I think that the Legion ought to be 
made up entirely of such warriors. Those 
who went to France apparently came back 
with wrong ideas, as witnessed by the leg- 
less veteran who opposed the bonus demands 
of this convention. If he and his kind were 
kept out, the political machine would run 
much more smoothly. 

The Americanism of those who were 
drafted but never saw fire would pay much 
better. And surely the people would be will- 
ing to take care of the maimed ex-soldiers 
without the help of a Washington lobby. 


Amos JONES 
Baltimore, Md. 
e 


EVEN TO THE PUBLIC: I think it was 
quite flattering to the Bureau to have such a 
story about its twentieth anniversary in 
News-WEEK, because a purely technical or- 
ganization with no particular appeal to the 
public is not usually noticed by a publication 
which must necessarily confine itself to sub- 
jects of widest interest. 

Your method of presentation succeeded in 
clothing it with a little dramatic interest even 
to the public and although I may naturally 
be prejudiced I think it was’ quite worth 


while. 
O. C. Harn 
Managing Director 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Chicago, IIl. 
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What finer gift? 























Kit does not 
include Toilet 


“Let ’er Buck!” 


. » VOU can never wear out this 


Solid Leather 
Hamley Kit 


@ Since 1883 Hamley had made fine Western 
saddles for cowboyseand ranchers throughout the 
West. Several years ago Hamley craftsmen de- 
vised this simple, solid leather toilet kit . . . now 
more than 75,000 are in use. Made of the best 
oak-tanned cowhide money can buy, and lock- 
stitched and back-stitched with heavy waxed 
saddle thread, these kits last a century or more. 
No packing—just toss your favorittoilet articles 
in a Hamley Kit and, it’s packed. Best size is 
9%x4%x2%, $6.50 postpaid from Hamley & 
> ae Pendleton, Oregon, or at your favorite 
store. 
To be sure you get o qoutes Hamley Kit 
and saddle trade-mark. 


HAMLEY KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 


OF cenune foltd feather 








THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mitustrations—News photo- 
graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 


2S Oe Oe OS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


News-Week, 1270 6th Avenue, 
s New York, N. Y. 


| Please enter my subscription to News- 
! Week for one year ($4), and send 
me a bill. 
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T makes no difference if your carefully laid plans for 
saving have been upset during the past few years. It 
makes no difference if you are worth half as much today as 
you were then. Now, by following a simple, definite Retire- 
ment Income Plan, you can arrange to quit work forever 
fifteen years from today with a monthly income guaranteed 


How a Man of 40 Cun 
Retire in 15 Years 


you for life. Not only that, but if you should die before that 
time, we would pay your wife a monthly income as long as 
she lives. Or, if you should be totally disabled for six months 
or more, you would not be expected to pay any premiums 
that fell due while you were disabled, and you would re- 
ceive a disability income besides. 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


I A check for $200 when you reach 55 
and a check for $200 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 

3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 











It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches”’ in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by an 83-year-old com- 
pany with over half a billion dollars of in- 
surance in force. If you want to retire some 
day, and are willing to lay aside a portion 
of your income every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $200 a month, It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 









PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford; Conn. 
Established in 1851 





© 1934,P.M.L.1.Co. leew wea eae eaaneanasee® 


lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustratec booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the new Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. Send for 
your copy now. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


Puoenrx Murtvat Lire Insurance Co. 
895 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Send me by mail, without obligation, 

your new book describing Tut Puoenix 

Murua Retirement Income Pian. 


Name 





Date of Birth 
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Visit Texas Centennial, 1936 


The Rio Grande near Leas- 
burg Dam, north of El Paso. V 
Nearby are adobe ruins of 
Fort Selden, marking the 
southern terminus of the 
Jornado del Muerto, and 
guarding the spot where the 
famed Chisum cattle trail 
of the 60’s crossed the river. 


eee 
Outdoor living is possible in Wi 
El Paso the year ’round.— Ch 
Golf may be played on two La 
beautiful courses, tennis on str 


splendid courts, and during 
the winter months, thrilling 
polo at Fort Bliss just out- 
side the city. Or you may gr 
take your ease in sheltered, 
sun = drenched patios, gar- 
dens, and parks. There's cus 
, 





















































always something to do and sto 
something to see in or near the 
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From EL PASO, TEXAS, Winter Recreation . 
anc 
tory 
Visi f ‘Famed Sceni ie 
(enter, Visit a Score of “tamed Scenic = 
stor 
vvvy dl li Bi ky cler 
{por Under Smiling Blue Skies = 
gan! 
& P 
L PASO, TEXAS, warm, dry, and sunny throughout the winter blizzard days of va an 
northern climes, invites you to stop off for a day, a week or a month. From this mer: 
winter recreation center where you may enjoy comfortable hotels and accommodations, Wou 
you may visit, over travel-inviting highways, a score of points of scenic interest ; Carlsbad = 
Caverns, largest caves known to man, a National Park; the White Sands, between Las agre 
Cruces and Alamogordo, 270 square miles in extent; 10,000 foot pine-clad mountains with So 
the famed resort areas of Cloudcroft and Ruidoso; Billy the Kid country; and many an = 
historic point along’the Mexican border. tills 
shut 
EL PASO, GATEWAY TO OLD MEXICO crow 
Just across from El Paso lies quaint, foreign Juarez, largest border city in dent 
Mexico, where you may see sights strange and intriguing. From El Paso and h Fr 
Juarez, too, you may drive over a new highway to Chihuahua City, or ae 
travel by train or plane to Mexico City and other points of the interior. Gray 
Hartt 
THIS ILLUSTRATED FOLDER TELLS EL PASO’S STORY and 
W 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY! be ao 
Ask for a copy of “Sunlit Trails,” also El Paso hotel literature. E. Dz 
It will be sent you promptly and without charge. aid fr 
Wh 
EL PASO GATEWAY CLUB __303 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas factor 
Please send a copy of “ Sunlit Trails” and hotel literature to: oe 
Cleve! 








Name Address 


Special winter rates and stopovers on all railroads: Rock Island, Santa Fe, Southern 
Pacific, and Texas and Pacific. 
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LABOR: A Tiny Cleveland Strike Brings to a Head Union 
Efforts to Organize the Nation’s 2,000,000 Retail Store Clerks 


A fortnight ago the country learned 
with mild interest that a handful of 
Cleveland truckmen were on strike. 
Last week it looked as if that tiny 
strike might pump new life into the 
apathetic: Retail Clerks Union and 
eventually bring half a million chain 
grocery clerks into organized labor’s 
ranks. 

Close to 2,000,000 clerks wait on 
customers in the country’s retail 
stores. That number is equal to half 
the present membership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Should 
clerks change from non-union to un- 
ion, organized labor would gain a key 
class of workers who, if dissatisfied in 
an industrial dispute, could bring 
quick starvation to the man in the 
street. 


SQUABBLE: Trouble began when labor 
organizers started a drive in Cleve- 
land. They approached not local fac- 
tory workers but a class of labor which 
has always been deaf to organizers’ 
pleas. They made the rounds of the 
city’s 300 Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
stores. When the company’s 2,200 
clerks and store managers failed as 
usual to rally to the union banner, or- 
ganizers charged as usual that the A. 
& P. coerced its workers. 

Then labor men turned to the highly 
organized truckmen who haul A. & P. 
merchandise from warehouse to store. 
Would they stop hauling the goods? 
The truckmen, who work for contrac- 
tors and not directly for the company, 
agreed. 

Soon store shelves were empty. 
Cleveland housewives who pour a 
weekly total of $300,000 into A. & P. 
tills found the red-fronted stores bolted 
shut. So they joined customers in 
crowded Fisher Brothers and indepen- 
dent stores. 


From Cleveland, A. & P. officers sent 
hurried telegrams to the office of their 
president, John A. Hartford, in the 
Graybar Building in New York. Mr. 
Hartford tugged at his unruly bow tie 
and dictated an urgent message to 
Washington requesting Federal inter- 
vention. He also asked Mayor Harry 
E. Davis of Cleveland for more active 
aid from the city. 


When his messages produced unsatis- 
factory results, Mr. Hartford sud- 
denly took action himself. He an- 
nounced the company would leave 
Cleveland, never to return. The drastic 
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WIDE WORLD 


John A. Hartford (Left), Head of A. & P. Stores, With His At- 
torney, Joseph Hostetler, Before the National Labor Relations Board 


step, he said, would “make a lot of 
these people do some real thinking.” 


LimevicatT: Hartford’s move prompt- 
ly turned the Cleveland squabble into 
front-page news. Though the incident 
added only an insignificant 2,200 to the 
country’s 10,000,000 unemployed, it 
crowded out red-hot political campaign 
news from coast to coast. Then Wash- 
ington stepped in with a firm hand. 

Harry L. Millis and Edwin S. Smith, 
members of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, summoned Mr. Hartford 
and Johns S. Farrell, secretary of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor. Dele- 
gations from the company and from 
organized labor accompanied the two 
spokesmen. 

With keen interest labor watched the 
Washington conference. At the root of 
the Cleveland trouble lay the collective 
bargaining issue, one of the New Deal’s 
knottiest problems. 

In the past decade the chain store 
has become one of the nation’s biggest 
businesses. A. & P., with an annual 
turnever comparable to that of the en- 
tire automobile industry, sells a tenth 
of the country’s groceries. There are 
scores of other chains. 


Of the country’s 2,000,000 retail store 
clerks about 300,000 work in 60,000 
chain food stores. If labor could organ- 
ize the 90,000 employes in A. & P.’s 16,- 
000 stores, it would gain a valuable foot- 
ing in an as yet almost untrodden land. 


Treaty: In Washington earnest and 
harried leaders pleaded their causes in 
a long day of conferences. Finally af- 
ter midnight, they produced a peace 
proposal. For three days labor leaders 
in Cleveland and company officials in 
New York discussed the pact. Then 
both sides accepted it. 

Labor leaders hailed the agreement 
as the most favorable interpretation 
yet given to NRA’s much-disputed col- 
lective-bargaining provisions. They 
looked upon it as a model for future 
employer-labor agreements. Its provis- 
ions: 


1. The unions agree that the strike will be called 
ot ot che. and te wil ,; 

. The company agrees that it will promptly reopen 
all of the stores which it closed on Oct. 27 and that 
it will reinstate all of its employes to their former 
positions as of Oct. 25, without discrimination. 

3. The company affirms its willingness to meet with 
committees of the above unions for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining. 

4. The company agrees it will in no manner discrim- 
inate Ky its employes for union activity, and agrees 
to send a statement to all of its employes in Cleveland 
in a form to be approved by the National Labor Re- 
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These Employes Lined Up in Cleveland to Deny That Their Company Was Coercing Them 


lations Board, assuring them that the company has no 
objection to their affiliating with any union and will in 
no manner discriminate against them for joining a 
union, or any other union activity. 

5. There must be no coercion or intimidation by any 
of the unions to compel any man to join a union. 

6: If any difference arises under any of the above 
clauses, there shall be no strike or lockout but such 
difference shall be submitted to an arbitrator mutually 
agreed upon, or in the absence of agreement, appointed 
by the National Labor Relations Board, the decision of 
this arbitrator to be binding. 

7. The company agrees that the contracts with its 
trucking companies in Cleveland will be at once re- 
sumed and that the company will insist that the em- 
ployes of these trucking companies will be promptly 
reinstated to their former positions without discrimi- 
nation. 


By this agreement labor gained free 
opportunity to organize the clerks and 
managers. Reading the terms, food 
merchants expressed the opinion that 
the chain-store business would decline 
if operated under union conditions. 
Small grocers saw hope of future pros- 
perity for the independently owned and 
operated store. 


SENTIMENT: To combat the possible 
evils of unionization, A & P. counted 
on its “happy family” policy. Thus far 
the NRA is the only outside influence 
upon its wage scales the company has 
recognized. To comply with New Deal 
recommendations, it boosted its weekly 
payroll more than $8,000,000. 

Independent grocers charge that part 
of chain-store profits result from un- 
fair business practices. The chains, 
they maintain, are so large that they 
can coerce wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. When A. & P. buys three cases 
of canned goods for each of its 16,000 
stores, the total purchase amounts to 
nearly 50,000 cases. 


This, independent grocers point out, 
is a large slice of a year’s business for 
an average cannery. Faced with keen 
competition, a cannery will take the 
A. & P.’s huge order at a price close to 
cost, counting on smaller orders for 
its profits. Thus the small grocers 


must pay an increased price to the 
canners, while the chain store profits. 


Customers have also shown hostility, 
particularly in smaller communities. 
Last year’s wave of agitation for heavy 
taxation of chain stores demonstrated 


the public temper. In independent 
stores, the owner is usually a neighbor 
who spends his profits in the town. The 
chain store is impersonal, and its profits 
go to remote stockholders. Yet lower 
prices are compelling, and trade re- 
luctantly shifts to the chain store. 


The chains recognize that resentment 
exists and adapt their policy to meet 
it. Store managers are shifted fre- 
quently from town to town. When left 
too long in one place a manager makes 
friends of his employer’s customers and 
sometimes starts his own business, tak- 
ing away much of the chain’s trade. 


RETURN: For Cleveland, a happy re- 
sult of the treaty was reopening of its 
A. & P. stores. The 2,200 employes re- 
turned to work after what proved to be 
a one-week vacation with pay. In Mil- 
waukee, closing of meat departments 
in A. & P. stores followed a strike 
threat there. The company explained 
that bad business, rather than the strike 
threat, had caused the move. 


In New York employes of the James 
Butler chain demanded wage increases 
and changes in working conditions. 
They followed this with charges of anti- 
union discrimination by the company. 
Monday they took their complaints be- 
fore the Regional Labor Board. 


AUTOMOBILE CODE: Roosevelt Risks 
Votes With a 90-Day “As Is”? Order 


Undramatically, with none of the 
pyrotechnics of the Hugh Johnson re- 
gime, the administration last week han- 
dled a ticklish labor problem. By sign- 
ing an executive order President Roose- 
velt extended “as is” the automobile 
code for another 90 days. 


The situation called for considerable 
finesse. One group of advisers warned 
the President that a misstep at that 
pre-election date might weaken. the 
Democratic vote in Michigan. There, 
malcontent workers in motor shops 
could give the margin of victory to 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, aggressive Re- 
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publican Senator, who fought hard for 
re-election. Cautious politicians sug- 
gested a ten-day extension of the code 
to shelve the issue until citizens had 
voted. 


All one day, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt conferred with Walter P. Chrysler, 
Alfred P. Sloan, and Donaldson Brown, 
monarchs of the motor industry. They 
convinced the President that labor was 
not dissatisfied to the point of erup- 
tion. The three-month extension be- 
came law. 


Nevertheless Mr. Roosevelt did not 
heal the automobile code sore-spot. His 
action failed to satisfy either labor or 
industry. The bosses wanted a longer 
extension, so that code renewal would 
coincide with the Summer slump in pro- 
duction. Workers’ power to bargain 
would then be relatively impotent. 


On the other hand, workers who play 
nursemaids to vast, slow-moving as- 
sembly lines, demand abolition of the 
so-called “merit” clause, jammed into 
the code at the behest of employers. 
This provision, which enables foremen 
to fire workers for alleged inefficiency, 
actually is a “big stick” to force alle- 
giance to company unions. Further 
labor demands are a 30-hour week, and 
a voice in code authority matters. 


Least satisfactory to labor was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s denial of an open hearing 
on the code. This had been promised 
by General Johnson, former NRA Ad- 
ministrator, but the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, headed by Clay Wil- 
liams, wealthy tobacco manufacturer, 
refused to be bound by the departed 
Administrator’s vow. 


The President sugar-coated the bit- 
ter pill to labor by promising an in- 
vestigation with a view to reducing the 
valleys and peaks of seasonal unem- 
ployment. His efforts, he said, would 
be toward establishing a minimum 4i- 
nual wage, so that workers could earn 
more than the average $900 which they 
now make in their “short” work year. 
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NEW DEAL: Roosevelt Coordinates the Three 
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Coordinating Agencies and Makes Richberg Chief 


As soon as Franklin Roosevelt moved 
into the White House, he began creat- 
ing new agencies to fight the depres- 
sion. Federal bureaus, divisions, com- 
missions, corporations, and administra- 
tions sprang up like toadstools. 

The New Deal soon became a series 
of confused, overlapping, and in some 
cases conflicting agencies. Republicans 
complained of “bureaucracy.” Al Smith 
talked about “alphabet soup.” In the 
Summer of 1933, the President began 
his struggle to coordinate his recovery 
machinery. Last week he was still 
struggling. 


CooRDINATORS: As his first effort to 
unify the government’s work, Mr. 
Roosevelt in July, 1933, set up the Ex- 
ecutive Council, comprising Cabinet 
members and heads of major alpha- 
betical agencies. The council was “to 
coordinate the organization and work 
of the new government agencies.” The 
press hailed it as a great Super-Cabinet. 
Little more was heard of it. 

Five months later, Mr. Roosevelt es- 
tablished the National Emergency 
Council “for the purpose of consolidat- 
ing and coordinating the various ac- 
tivities of the government.” Its person- 
nel was almost identical with the Ex- 
ecutive Council’s, and its exit from the 
limelight was almost as prompt. 

Last July the President tried again. 
He set up a smaller body of New Deal- 
ers as the Industrial Emergency Com- 
mittee. It was to “coordinate the han- 


A Coordinator at Home: Donald Richberg With His Wife and Daughter 


dling of joint problems affecting relief, 
public works, labor disputes, and in- 
dustrial recovery.” Later it was charged 
with determining NRA policies. 

Few politicians could distinguish be- 
tween the duties of the three coordinat- 
ing agencies. Yet until last week all 
three central councils held regular 
meetings. Then Mr. Roosevelt acted to 
coordinate the coordinators. 

He called a secretary into:his office 
and dictated an executive order. It 
merged the Executive Council and the 
National Emergency Council and made 
the Industrial Emergency Committee a 
subdivision of the new body. Composed 
of 30 heads of government divisions, 
the new National Emergency Council 
was charged with harmonizing govern- 
ment activities and providing for “or- 
derly presentation of business to the 
President.” 


“ASSISTANT PRESIDENT:” ‘The order 
again boosted the big, bald figure of 
Donald R. Richberg into the national 
spotlight. Mr. Roosevelt made the 
former NRA counsel Executive Direc- 
tor of the new body with authority to 
direct its work, carry out its decisions, 
and appoint officials. His chief duty is 
to digest complicated reports, confer 
with department heads, and make rec- 
ommendations to the President. 

The appointment put the lumbering 
Chicagoan on the highest peak he has 
reached in his meteoric rise through 
government ranks. Known as a com- 
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poser, novelist, historian, reformer, and 
defender of the underdog, Richberg 
first came to Washington in 1933. Gen. 
Hugh Johnson had enlisted him as NRA 
counsel at $15,000 a year. 

His clear, incisive speeches in defense 
of the Blue Eagle caught the Presi- 
dent’s attention. When Frank Walker 
left the post of Executive Secretary of 
the National Emergency Council last 
Summer, Mr. Roosevelt plunked Rich- 
berg in the seat of “coordinator-in- 
chief.” Last week’s Presidential order 
gave him new and far-reaching powers. 

The press immediately pasted the 
label “Assistant President” on Rich- 
berg. Although the title was not strict- 
ly correct, it was not inappropriate. 
Donald Richberg had become the near- 
est thing to an assistant President in 
the nation’s history. 


RELIEF: Billies Greet Visitors 
“Hunger Marching” to Albany 


There was little cheer and no joking 
as five truckloads of men and women 
sped toward Albany, N. Y., one frosty 
night last week. A small but de- 
termined fraction of the State’s 2,000,- 
000 relief-receivers had planned a two- 
day convention in the State capital. 
They intended to petition Gov. Herbert 
Lehman for adequate relief during the 
Winter. The efficient little Governor, 
absent from the capital, invited them 
to place their requests before his sec- 
retary. 

As the jobless-filled trucks ap- 
proached Dunn Memorial Bridge lead- 
ing to the Capitol, drivers brought 
their machines to sudden stops. Be- 
fore them, blocking the right of way, 
stood 75 blue-coated policemen, night- 
sticks in hand. A policeman asked a 
driver for his license. In response, the 
driver swung a fist, but missed. 

The next second, with tornado-like 
speed and violence, the blue-coats 
charged. With fervor and precision 
they plied their billies. Above the 
whacking of clubs on craniums, spec- 
tators heard shouts and groans of the 
200 “hunger marchers.” Arms and 
ribs broke. Scalps cracked. 

In five minutes it was all over. 
Slightly-winded, the guardians of law 
and order in the State capital piled in 
one heap twenty inert forms, like steers 
in an abattoir. 

Those of the dumbfounded marchers 
whose agility saved their skulls beat a 
disordered retreat through Rensselaer, 
a suburb. There they passed the night 
huddled over small fires in an apple 
orchard. The next morning eleven of 
their less lucky fellows woke up in 
Memorial Hospital wondering what 
had hit them. Some two score others 
crowded local jails. 

In answer to indignant protests from 
“hunger marchers” and citizens, Po- 
lice Chief David Smurl issued a state- 
ment. He said his men had orders not 
to use violence. Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Safety William V. Cooke, a semi- 
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active lawyer, was less apologetic. Con- M 
doning the battle, he referred to the 
attacked jobless as “riff-raff” and 
“scum.” The official reason given for 
the onslaught was that a policeman of 
had been kicked. in 

When a few hours had passed and bil 
passions cooled, city officials tried to F¢ 
make amends. A group of the march- pi 
ers entered the city under escort and pe 
were offered shelter at the Y. W. C. A. tis 
and the Municipal Lodging House. lia 
Some of the jobless, rather than risk 
further wounds, took the hint of the ga 
previous night at its face value and ca 
left the city. Others were locked up fif 
on charges of disorderly conduct. ple 

The incident added vigor to a lan- ae 
guishing Gubernatorial campaign. Gov- : 
ernor Lehman shouldered the brunt of rsa 
the censure. In speeches, Robert Moses yt 

eerate and Israel Amter, Republican and Com- = 

After the Battle of Albany Bridge: “Hunger Marchers” Spending munist aspirants for Mr. Lehman's the 
the Night in an Apple Orchard, While Others Woke Up in a Hospital job, blamed him for the alleged police dil 
brutality. the 

The Governor, heckled on this score cit 
at a meeting in Queens County, ex- hai 
cused himself on the grounds that he col 
had no jurisdiction over Albany’s city Re 
affairs. ; 

pr 
DENVER OUTBREAK: Strikers Join ap} 
Workers in Bloody Fight With Police on 

Along the Platte River at Englewood, = 
a suburb of Denver, 125 relief workers nal 
swung picks and shovels to earn some ag. 
of the $13,000,000 Federal Relief Ad- tov 
ministrator Hopkins allotted to Colora- 2 
do. They had refused to join relief- rat 
strikers who balked at a 50 per cent 
wage cut. ' 

One morning they saw tramping down EX 
the road a crowd of 300 men and wonm- 
en, preceded by a fifer, a drummer, 
and a large American flag. The strik- I 
ers harangued the contented workers, $50 
urging them to quit and go home. Then fas 
the strikers threw workers’ tools into driv 
the river. whi 

When a dozen police swooped down blo: 

everone strikers and workers joined forces wh 

The Next Day the Marchers Presented Their Demands for Relief at the against the law. A woman brandished 4 
Capitol in Albany, While Crowds Waited in Vain for Another Fight a beer bottle. As police laid hands on Vet 
the strike leader, the bottle bounced off anc 

an officer’s head. Police emptied their wit 

service pistols into the air. One striker den 

attacked a prone officer with a shovel me! 

and got a bullet in his hip. Accurately F 

heaved rocks felled several blue-coats. S Mrs 

By the time order was restored one whe 

striker and six police were hospital nev 

bound. sha; 

The riot climaxed a week of minor os 
disturbances. Denver jobless had com- a 
plained that State Administrator C. D. was 
Shawver boosted expenses of his staff aia 
51 per cent in three months. Relief- It 
receivers were particularly galled by Gor 
Mr. Shawver’s $9,000 traveling ex- wor 
penses. my 

Edward C. Johnson, who went to om 
Colorado to fight his tuberculosis and late 

a became the brawny, healthy Governor put 

y of the State, backed up the unem- oe 

. wibewoars ployed’s request that Harry L. Hopkins, Tha 
Near Denver a Group of Relief Workers Went on Strike FERA head, remove Mr, Shawver. Arc 


and Engaged in Hand-to-Hand Battle With Police “No,” said Mr. Hopkins. 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON: Hard 
Times Hit Town: I Jobless 


So far this year the little township 
of Mount Washington, Mass., nestling 
in the Berkshire Hills, has had no 
pirths, no marriages, and no deaths. 
For the first ten months of 1934 the 
picturesque hamlet, (population: 60 
persons, 27 cows) produced no sta- 
tistics, according to Town Clerk Wil- 
liam A. Hunt. 

Proudest boast of the citizens, who 
gain their livelihood from the soil and 
care of Summer estates, is that for 
fifteen years the specter of unem- 
ployment has not stalked along their 
roads. 

Last week the depression finally 
caught up with Mount Washington. A 
reputable citizen, who had worked on 
an estate, lost his job. 

Horny-handed selectmen trudged to 
the town hall to find a way out of the 
dilemma. They decided the grounds of 
the school, where nine pupils daily re- 
cite, needed repairs. Since they now 
had an unemployment problem they 
could apply to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration for funds. 

Before a FERA project can be ap- 
proved, a local administrator must be 
appointed. The selectmen in solemn 
conference decided to appoint Mount 
Washington’s one jobless citizen. Then 
another problem popped up. If nomi- 
nated, the unemployed citizen would 
again have a job. With no jobless, the 
town would be cut off from FERA aid. 

The baffled selectmen raised the tax 
rate from $20 to $22. 


3 
EXPLORER: Dr. Cook Smiles as 


Briton Backs Polar Claims 


Every day Elliott Vetter leaves his 
$50,000 red-brick house in Snyder, 
fashionable Buffalo, N. Y., suburb. He 
drives to the National Lumber Co., of 
which he is an officer. His beautiful 
blond wife, Helen, hurries to a hospital, 
where she is a dietitian. 

A chow dog, a maltese cat, and Mrs. 
Vetter’s father remain in the spacious 
and well-kept home. The old man, plays 
with the two animals, does some gar- 
dening, walks, and writes a bit in his 
memoirs, 

Few of these neighbors realized who 
Mrs. Vetter’s father was. Last week, 
when a London dispatch turned the 
news spotlight on the modishly dressed, 
shaggy-browed gentleman, he welcomed 
its beam with the suavity that fooled 
the world a quarter century ago. He 
was Dr. Frederick A. Cook, “discov- 
erer” of the North Pole. 


In London last week the Rev. J. 
Gordon Hayes, author of a standard 
work, “Antarctica,” published another 
book, “The Conquest of the North 
Pole.” The English curate, a dogmatic, 
arm-chair explorer, maintained that the 
late Admiral Robert E. Peary, who dis- 
puted Cook’s polar claims, himself nev- 
er came within 50 miles of the Pole. 
That Peary could have traveled over 
Arctic wastes at the rate of 75 miles 
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a day was inconceivable to Mr. Hayes. 
He concluded that Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd was the first man actually 
to reach “‘the top of the world.” 

In this country explorers and geog- 
raphers rallied to the defense of Ad- 
miral Peary, winner of the great Peary- 
Cook controversy in 1909. Matthew 
Henson, Peary’s Negro companion on 
his dash to the Pole and now a New 
York Customs employe, Comdr. Donald 
MacMillan, Capt. Robert A. Bartlett, 
and other Arctic explorers ridiculed the 
Hayes book. Henson swore that near 
the Pole the ice surface was smooth and 
that it was easy for Peary’s dog teams 
to make 75 miles a day. 

Though he had been surgeon on the 
Peary Arctic expedition in 1891, and 
in 1906 claimed to have climbed Mt. 
McKinley, highest peak in North Amer- 
ica, Dr. Cook was little known prior to 
Sept. 1, 1909. That day the sturdy 
little vessel Hans Egede sent out a 
sputtering wireless message that elec- 
trified the world: 

“We have on board the American 
traveler Dr. Cook, who reached the 
North Pole Apr. 21, 1908.” 

Three days later a great naval parade 
escorted the Hans Egede and its. dis- 
tinguished passenger into Copenhagen. 
The King dined the doctor. The Crown 
Prince pinned a gold medal on his 
chest, but a sour note was heard among 
Danish hosannas. A 32-year-old Fleet 
Street reporter for The Daily Mail of 
London, one Philip Gibbs, (now Sir 
Philip) observed Dr. Cook, examined 
his records, and cast doubts upon the 
explorer’s sincerity. 

Dr. Cook hurried home to capitalize 
on his new-won fame. Peary, still un- 
heard-of in the frozen North, was for- 
gotten by all but a few. 

But The New York Times had con- 
tracted for the Peary story. Publish- 
ing Gibbs’s dispatches, it led the grow- 
ing chorus of doubt, while The New 
York Herald, purchaser of Cook’s story, 
rushed to his defense. In the midst of 
the newspaper war Peary reached Bat- 
tle Harbor, Labrador, announced that 
he had “nailed” the American flag to 
the Pole, and denounced Cook. 

Dr. Cook blandly answered critics 
and rolled up a tidy $100,000 in lecture 
fees and syndicate profits. 

Growing doubt culminated on a lec- 
ture platform in Missoula, Mont., where 
Cook’s guide on his 1906 climb of Mt. 
McKinley confronted him. He never 
reached the top, said the guide. The 
guide was a liar, said Cook, and fled 
from the stage. After a near riot the 
audience dragged him back on the stage 
where the guide, Edward Barrill, de- 
nounced him with scathing contempt. 
Then the explorer disappeared. 

His next appearance came in 1922, 
as defendant against swindling charges 
involving Texas oil leases. Convicted, 
he spent five years in Leavenworth. 
Later rich oil deposits were*found on 
some of the supposedly worthless land. 

Last week the man credited with the 
world’s greatest hoax hopefully awaited 

1@. world’s apology. Despite the 
avalanche of evidence piled up against 
him in 1909, he explained he “always 
felt time would tell.” 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
Robert Peary: His Discovery of the 
North Pole Disputed After 25 Years 


suena BROTHERS 
Photograph Taken by Peary on 
Apr. 6, 1909, at the North Pole 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Frederick Cook, Who “Al- 
ways Felt That Time Would Tell” 
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ROOSEVELTS: President Goes 
To Hyde Park Voting Booth 


Intensive conferences and a rapid 
succession of important decisions left 
the great flat top of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
desk clear by last week-end. Late 
Friday night he hurried to the railroad 
station and boarded a special train. 

Early the next morning found Mr. 
Roosevelt on the little station platform 
at Highland, on the Hudson River op- 
posite his Hyde Park estate. Through 
crisp Autumn air he drove across the 
bridge at Poughkeepsie, reaching home 
just in time for breakfast with his 
mother. 

The President had come home to 
vote. Later the same day Mrs. Roose- 
velt came up from New York City and 
joined him. During his brief stay, Mr. 
Roosevelt followed no regular working 
schedule. 

In 1904, the year his cousin Theodore 
was the successful Republican candi- 
date, Franklin Roosevelt cast his first 
vote in a Presidential election. To bal- 
lot he went to the old schoolhouse, now 
the Hyde Park town hall. The build- 
ing, which stands about a mile from 
the Roosevelt home and one block from 
the village center, is one of Hyde Park’s 
most cherished treasures. It is beauti- 
ful with fresh white paint and green 
trim. It is still the voting place. This 
year for the first time it has a voting 
machine. 


® Last week workmen slapped the last 
bit of mortar in place on the walls of 
the reconstructed White House Execu- 
tive Wing. Down came the temporary 
fence, exposing the spotless new 
facade. Next month hurrying artisans 
will finish the interior. Then the Presi- 
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dent’s office staff can move out of the 
main floor of the White House proper, 
and Mrs. Evelyn Nesbitt, housekeeper, 
can resume her domestic duties in 
peace. 

So relieved was the Roosevelt house- 
hold at news of the builder’s progress, 
that announcement of the Winter’s 
program of entertainment followed al- 
most immediately. Members of the 
Cabinet will dine formally at the White 
House Dec. 18, inaugurating the social 
season. The Cabinet dinner is a month 
later than usual. It cannot be held 
until the clutter of desks go back to 
the Executive Wing from the Blue and 
the Green and the Red Rooms. Nine 
other functions will crowd the calendar 
from Jan. 3 until the army and navy 
reception closes the season Feb. 28. 








THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Announced provisions had been made in 
new budget to restore to Federal em- 
ployes in July the final 5 per cent of 
their original 15 per cent pay cut. 

Extended present Automobile Code 90 days 
(see page 6). 

Attacked high mortgage rates and ordered 
the Federal Housing Administration to 
fix at 5 per cent the basic interest rate 
on home mortgages under $16,000. 

Endorsed Governor Lehman and Senator 
Copeland of New York. 


AGENCIES: 

Relief Administrator Hopkins struck back 
at Republican critics who charged he 
“played politics’ with relief funds by 
saying: “Hunger is not debatable.” 

Federal Surplus Relief Corp. announced it 
had paid out a total of $264,000,000 for 
surplus farm products and distributed 
them among the poor. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 1) 


MOOGPED, co cccccccccescevcoocvovss $40,559,152.49 
SOUS 66cwe ciwenesue cone 203,466,988.39 
BMIEMOS 6 cc cccccsccessoooscss $1,782,109,071.82 
Srement,. Geenk POR. veccovtverves $1,070,331,567.07 
PUREE COINS 460 oben coesenews $27,186,638,666.33 








roa Harris: Exhibit A of “What the 


INTERNATIONAL 


ew Deal Has Done for the Little Fellow” 


Most gleeful over the announcement 
were Washington debutantes, who have 
been saving best dresses until the 
White House started the social ball 
rolling. Less delighted was Chief 
White House Usher Muir and his staff, 
who must see that no touchy guest has 
his feelings hurt, and that the formal 
routine all runs smoothly. 


® James Roosevelt streaked in his car 
past the Sabbath-stilled mills of 
Nashua, N. H., last Sunday, intent on 
getting to Manchester, fifteen miles 
away. He was already overdue at a 
political rally there. 

A State Trooper caught up with the 
speeding machine, ordered the Presi- 
dent’s son to the curb, and handed him 
@ summons. As a result the Man- 
chester audience had to wait a full half 
hour. 

Young Roosevelt explained the cause 
of his tardiness, adding that he had to 
appear in court next week. It would 
be a pleasure to return to the State, 
he concluded, provided New Hampshire 
elected a Democratic Governor in the 
interim. 


GRATITUDE: Sylvester, He Go 


Speechmakin’ fo’ Roosevelt 

Loud applause rose from 4,500 dusky 
denizens of Chicago’s “Black Belt” last 
Sunday. Sylvester Harris, a lanky 
Negro farmer from Mississippi, shuffied 
to the front of the platform in Wendell 
Phillips High School’s big auditorium. 
He grinned and his teeth glistened like 
freshly polished piano keys. 

“If people don’ stan’ behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who lissen to poor folks 
like me,” he drawled, “I cain’t under- 
stand who dey will support.” 

Sylvester was making the last speech 
in his week of Democratic electioneer- 
ing. Last February he telephoned the 
President and got government mort- 
gage relief. He felt turn-about was 
fair play. So he eased into a new suit, 
took a train for Chicago, and started 
campaigning for a Negro Democrat, 
Arthur C. Mitchell, who was opposing 
Oscar De Priest, Chicago’s Negro Re- 
publican Congressman. 

Politics was new to Sylvester. In 
Mississippi Negroes don’t even vote. 
But Sylvester obviously enjoyed being 
Exhibit A in Chicago Democrats’ dis- 
play of “What the New Deal has done 
for the Little Fellow.” 

“I sold a cow to git money fo’ a 
phone call,” he recounted in his Sun- 
day speech. “Den I asks central fo’ de 
President. I tries fo’ times an’ de 
White House gen’l’man what answers 
de phone gits mad an’ say: ‘Quit callin’ 
de President,’ but I keeps on and finally 
gits him. 

“He say: ‘Who dis?’ and I say: ‘It’s 
Sylvester.’ 

“He say: ‘Sylvester who?’ 

“I say: ‘Sylvester Harris, a nigger 
down heah in Mississippi. A man gittin’ 
ready to take my lan’ an’ I wants to 
know what to do. De papers say call 
you an’ I does an’ heah I is.” 

“De President say quiet-like: ‘Syl- 
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ACME 
Ernest Gruening, Who Was Sent to 
the Virgin Islands to Investigate 


vester, I’ll inves’igate an’ you'll heah 
fom me.’ 

“About three days later a gov’ment 
gen’l’men comes ’roun’ and’ loans me 
$1,200. 

“Folks, we better keep Mr. Roose- 
velt in de White House de rest of his 
life.” 


VIRGIN ISLANDS: Tempest Rages 
In Uncle Sam’s Test Tube 


Of all the territory in thesshadow of 
the American flag none is more pover- 
ty-stricken than that little cluster of 
green specks in the Caribbean known 
as the Virgin Islands. 

Last March New Dealers decided to 
use the islands to test out their theo- 
ries for relieving distress. The govern- 
ment began establishing rum distiller- 
ies and hotels, building modern homes, 
and instituting old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance. The isles became “the 
test-tube for Roosevelt experiments.” 

As the experiments progressed, the 
test tube sputtered and fumed with un- 
looked-for trouble. Last week it bub- 
bled over. 

The principal element in the test- 
tube tempest was the islands’ mild- 
mannered Quaker Governor, Paul M. 
Pearson, a Hoover appointee who had 
been retained by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

Almost from the start, New Deal ap- 
pointees sent to take over subordinate 
island jobs have battled with the Gov- 
ernor. Secretly they have flooded Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, Postmaster 
General Farley, and the President him- 
self with personal letters complaining 
of Governor Pearson’s tactics. The 
Governor, they charged, kowtowed to 
a Clique of wealthy land-owners, per- 
mitted misuse of Federal funds, and 
Squelched investigations of irregulari- 














Gov. Paul Pearson (Left) of the Virgin Islands, and Paul 
Yates, His Former Assistant Who Turned Against Him 


ties. The outside world had heard noth- 


ing of the scandals, they said, because 
every press correspondent on the is- 
lands had been given a government job. 

Secretary Ickes felt the dissatisfied 
New Deal appointees were just “trou- 
ble-makers” and began dismissing them. 
In rapid succession he fired Eli Baer, 
Government Attorney on the islands; 
Michael J. Nolan, police director for 
fourteen years, and Paul C. Yates, ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Governor. 

Flames of resentment among the 
Negro islanders had already been kin- 
dled by the Governor’s general unpop- 
ularity and by the belief that all relief 
funds were not reaching the people. 
Dismissals increased the number of an- 
ti-Pearson parades and demonstrations. 
When Mr. Yates, the Governor’s dis- 
charged assistant, sailed for America, 
the first mass violence the peaceful lit- 
tle isles had seen in three decades broke 
out. 

As soon as Yates reached Washing- 
ton he got busy. Last week he publicly 
petitioned insular affairs committees in 
Congress to investigate the island situ- 
ation. The Pearson administration, he 
charged, was “inefficient, extravagant, 
and tainted with corruption.” Mr. Ickes 
had been “deceived.” 

When word of the Yates charges 
penetrated the big Department of In- 
terior Building, the solemn Ickes coun- 
tenance flushed with anger. “Wild 
charges!” he exclaimed. “He doesn’t 
state a single fact.” 

The Secretary, nevertheless, had 
taken the precaution of ordering an in- 
vestigation. The very day after he 
commented on the charges, a big Pan- 
American Airways plane swooped to a 
landing on the picturesque harbor of 
St. Thomas, V. I. It bore Ernest Henry 
Gruening (pronounced Greening), re- 
cently appointed head of the Interior 
Department’s new Division of Territo- 
ries and Island Affairs. A onetime phy- 





sician and former editor of The Nation, 
Dr. Gruening has long fought Ameri- 
can imperialistic tendencies. 

As he was greeted on Kingswharf 
Landing by the Governor, islanders’ 
faces lightened. They saw only one 
hitch in his brief visit. So many social 
events had been planned in his honor 
he might not have time enough to do 
any investigating. 


HOUSING: FHA Primes Pumps 
For a $15,000,000,000 Boom 


After hours of discussion, President 
Roosevelt last week authorized James 
A. Moffett, genial Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, to put into action Titles 2 
and 3 of the National Housing Act. 
These phases of the housing program 
are designed to produce artificially a 
$15,000,000,000 construction boom. 

To thaw frozen private capital, the 
Housing Authority announced it would 
insure loans made on homes “up to 80 
per cent of the appraised value, for as 
much as $16,000.” 

The President ordered the Housing 
Authority not to guarantee any first 
mortgage taken by private funds at 
more than 5 per cent, nor any second 
mortgage taken at more than 5% per 
cent. In this particular he overrode 
Administrator Moffett’s suggestion that 
6 per cent would be the proper rate in 
some sections of the country. By his 
decision the President clipped the fins 
of loan sharks whose usurious rates for 
refinancing often soar to 20 per cent. 
Thus he hoped to encourage citizens to 
build suburban homes free from exces- 
sive interest payments. 

Mr. Moffett was pleased. The pro- 
posals seemed likely to open the sluice- 
gates of credit. Bankers, fresh from 


their peace pow-wow with the President 
a fortnight ago, hastened to cooperate. 
























Pawns of the Saar: 
Germans. 
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They Are Miners, Farmers, Industrial Workers. 
When They Vote in January to Decide Their Allegiance, Europe Is Expecting an Explosion 
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THE SAAR: ‘‘Powder Keg”’ Prepares to Vote on 


Its Future; Claimants Toss Flares Across the Arena 


Henri Petain, Marshal of France and 
Minister of War, rose to his feet in a 
back room of the grimy Bourbon Pal- 
ace one night last week to give an off- 
the-record talk. The grave, white-mus- 
tached soldier faced 44 attentive mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies Fi- 
nance Commission. Doors and win- 
dows of the sanctum were tightly 
closed. 

France, said the Marshal, must be 
ready to crush a Nazi coup in the Saar, 
whose residents must decide their alle- 
giance Jan. 13. He referred to reports 
of French spies which claim that Ger- 
man fields near the Saar border re- 
sound at night to the tramp of march- 
ing men and that German factories are 
secretly manufacturing parts for tanks, 
planes, and guns. 

He pleaded earnestly for an extra ap- 
propriation of 800,000,000 francs ($52,- 
720,000 currently) to speed up a de- 
fense program for which French legis- 
lators this year have already budgeted 
11,330,000,000 francs ($746,647,000). 


When the meeting adjourned, one of 
the commission’s male stenographers 
undertook a job that is routine for or- 
dinary sessions. He picked up a report 
of the proceedings, walked through 
musty corridors, and entered the press 
room, where two monumental statues 
play the ignominious roles of hatracks. 
Correspondents scanned the document 
and grabbed telephones. 


A short while later Louis Malvy, an- 
gular head of the commission, rushed 
into the press room. The story, he 
cried, must be suppressed. He was too 
late. Excited French citizens were al- 
ready reading the news. 


SCARE: The same night brought re- 
ports that two French Army corps, 
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each 8,000 strong, had received orders 
to be ready to march if Geoffrey Knox, 
League Commissioner for the Saar, ap- 
pealed for help. The two units are 
barracked at Metz and Nancy, 25 and 
45 miles, respectively, from the Saar 
border. 


Two days later a second news leak 
embarrassed the French Government. 
Pierre Laval, swarthy Foreign Minis- 
ter, broke his customary rule against 
interviews and summoned newspaper 
men for a strictly confidential exposi- 
tion of French policy. Press reports 
of the meeting quoted him as an alarm- 
ist: “Civilization is going to pot. We 
must defend it ... The French will pe 
ready if there is trouble in the Saar.” 
Enraged, M. Laval declared he had 
merely said he intended to pursue the 
intervention policy of his assassinated 
predecessor, Louis Barthou. 


Meanwhile the German press heaped 
denunciations on the French. Herr 
Hitler’s own newspaper joined the cho- 
rus. “We remind France,” said the 
Voelkischer Beobachter, “that the in- 
ternational definition of the aggressor 
is one whose troops invade foreign 
soil.” Almost simultaneously rumors 
came from the Saar that disguised Nazi 
Storm Troopers were swarming into 
the territory. 


Le Matin, Paris daily, frightened its 
readers with a survey of German war 
strength. By next Spring, wrote Phil- 
ippe Barres, arms expert, the Reich 
will attain the power she had in 1914. 
M. Barres estimated that more than 
2,000,000 gray-clad troops, with the 
latest mechanical equipment, could 
take the field within two weeks. The 
German air force, another Paris news- 
paper declared, approximates 2,400 
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Ninety Per Cent of Them Are 
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planes, nearly all faster than France’s 
3500 machines. 


Losers: Thousands of Saarlanders 
felt they would be losers in the great 
powers’ game no matter how it ended. 
They have the choice of joining Ger- 
many, tying themselves to France, or 
continuing under League guidance. 

More than 90 per cent of the 800,000 
residents are Germans. Their natural 
sympathy for the Fatherland conflicts 
with their religious and economic in- 
terests. Two-thirds of the Saar’s citi- 
zens profess Roman Catholicism, the 
object of frequent Nazi attacks. If they 
vote to join Germany they may lose 
their customs union and profitable 
trade with France. 

Some 50,000 coal and iron miners 
fear that Nazi rulers would crush their 
labor unions. Moreover, France, which 
owns the mines under the Versailles 
Treaty, is determined to insist on pay- 
ment in gold if the plebiscite should 
favor Germany. These mines in 1920 
were valued at 300,000,000 gold marks 
($71,000,000). 

Similarly a vote for either France or 
the League would terminate trade pref- 
erences which Berlin has granted the 
Saar. It might also incite a Nazi coup 
and precipitate a war, which would de- 
vastate the Saar’s 738 square miles. 

Herr Hitler denied he planned a coup. 
He instructed all Storm Troopers with- 
in 25 miles of the Basin to wear civilian 
clothes. Sir John Simon, British For- 
eign Minister, said no British troops 
would intervene. Meanwhile France 
sought the support of Premier Musso- 
lini, the man who squelched Nazi am- 
bitions in Austria. 


.e 
BRITAIN: Laborites Bag 740 


Seats in Municipal Elections 


In the 1931 elections the British 
Labor party got what its Hollywood- 
minded members called a “sock on the 
nose.” Two years later George Lans- 
bury, mutton-chopped leader of. the 
party in the Commons, broke his thigh. 
Last week he scarcely limped, and the 
party felt strong enough to thumb its 
proboscis. 

It had gained 740 seats of the 1,300 
at stake in municipal elections through- 
out Britain. 

Laborites believe last week’s triumphs 
and that of last March, in which they 
gained control of the London County 
Council, promise victory in the next 
regular general elections (Oct. 1936). 

“The elections,” beamed Mr. Lans- 
bury, “demonstrate that the nation is 
sick of Tory rule, both national and 
local.” 


NAVAL TALKS: What Would Happen if 
Japan and U. S. Exchanged Fleets? 


Over a baize-covered table in their 
Suite in Claridge’s, London, the Ameri- 
can delegates to the London conversa- 
tions last week faced Japanese rivals. 
They were still deadlocked over To- 
kyo’s demand for abolition of the 5:5:3 
naval ratio. 

Sea dogs did the talking, rather than 
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KEYSTONE 


Admiral Standley Driving Off at Walton Heath, While Ambassa- 


dor-at-Large Davis Looks on, During Recess in London Naval Talks 


the smooth diplomats. Isoroku Yama- 
moto, stocky Japanese Rear Admiral, 
said bluntly that the American fleet, 
embodying the very latest in aircraft 
and machinery, enjoyed more than 
treaty strength. 

Admiral William H. Standley, Ameri- 
ca’s grizzled Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, held Japan’s smaller navy was 
at least as strong as America’s. He 
leaned back in his chair and grinned. 
“To prove it,” he said, “let’s exchange 
fleets. If you gave me your navy and 
I gave you mine, I'll bet I could lick 
you.” 

The table shook with American and 
Japanese laughter. Nichi Nichi, Tokyo 
Daily, reported that it was Admiral 
Yamamoto who offered to swap, and 
that Admiral Standley then lost his 
temper. 

Delegates declared unanimously that 
it was all a joke. They reached no 
other agreement. 
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AUSTRIA: Schuschnigg Clericals 
On Top in New Guild-State 


Now that Hindenburg, the “figure- 
head” of Germany, is gone, Wilhelm 
Miklas, President of Austria, has in- 
herited his anecdotes. 


In Viennese coffee shops they em- 
broider an old story. The late Chancel- 
lor Engelbert Dollfuss once dropped a 
sandwich wrapper while snatching a 
hurried lunch in Herr Miklas’s office. 
The solemn old President, they say, 
picked up the paper and signed it. In 
the Hindenburg version a _ secretary 
saved the paper. 

Like fearful gargoyles, mounted ma- 
chine guns still protruded last week 
from the Chancellery on the Ballhaus- 
platz, where the figurehead President 
has his office. They guarded, too, an- 
other room in the building where Chan- 
cellor Kurt Schuschnigg and Prince von 
Starhemberg haggled over the number 
of seats the Chancellor’s Catholic Storm 
Troop group and the Prince’s Heimwehr 
group were to receive in the State 
Council. 

As Nov. 1, the day set for the in- 
auguration of the new Austrian Con- 
stitution and its guild-State, drew near, 
rivalries between mauve-shirted Storm 
Troopers and Heimwehr men in gray- 
green tunics inspired minor brawls. 
The Prince, enraged because the Chan- 
cellor was trafficking with moderate 
Nazis, delivered arrogant and fiery 
speeches emphasizing the strength of 
his private army. 

He failed to cow the sturdy Chancel- 
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KEYSTONE 
King Boris (Right Front) as a Casey Jones 
of Bulgaria: He Pulled Into Varna on Time 


lor. Approving Herr Schuschnigg’s mindful of Macedonian terrorists, 
selections for the State Council, the gripped their rifles and peered up at 
President named bankers, lawyers, towering crags. It was a likely place 
merchants, priests, artists, professors, for an ambush. 
° and landowners. Twenty seats went to But King Boris ran forward to the 
the Chancellor’s group, fourteen to the head of the train. Flames were lick- 
Prince. The remaining fifteen were ing over the coal tender from an over- 
mostly given to members of the clerical heated axle box which had set fire to 
Fatherland Front, a party sympathetic the oil feed. He ordered the engineer to 
to the Chancellor. Appointed for ten proceed to a near-by branch of the 
years, the Councilors will function ina Beuyuk Dere River. There King, 
purely advisory capacity. guards, and trainmen put out the 
6 blaze. 
Then the monarch bandaged the 
BULGARIA: King Comes to the engineer’s burned hand and took the 
Rescue, Hand on the Throttle throttle of the German-built loco- 
motive. Under royal guidance the ex- 
An express train from Sofia roared press pulled into Varna on time. King 
last week toward Varna, Bulgaria’s Boris wiped the grease from his hands 
third largest city and her principal and motored to his three-storied Sum- 
Black Sea port. In a coach bearing mer palace in suburban Euxinograde. 
the royal coat of arms lolled a muscular, 
striking-looking man of 40. 


His blue eyes stared at brown up- FRANCE: Premier Stakes Rule 
land meadows and at peasants in yel- : 





low and green homespun. As a pas- On Reforms to Constitution 
senger, King Boris III was on a bus- 
man’s holiday. He holds a union card Six Radical Socialist Ministers 


of the Railway Engine Drivers’ Asso- jammed on six black hats—national 
ciation and sometimes makes the 250- badge of the party—and proudly en- 
mile Sofia-Varna run in the locomotive tered their motors before the wide doors 
cab. of the French Foreign Office on the 

About 90 miles east of Varna the Quai d’Orsay last Saturday. At a Cabi- 
train began to puff up a winding grade. net meeting they had “reserved their 
Suddenly it lurched to a stop. Guards, liberty.” 
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The arrogant phrase meant that they 
were free to vote in the Chamber 
against Premier Gaston Doumergue’s 
most important reform, which would 
empower the President to dissolve any 
year-old Chamber of Deputies without 
the consent of the Senate. Their action 
wiped the smile from the face of Smil- 
ing -Gastounet, as the Premier is af- 
fectionately called. 

M. Doumergue hurried to a micro- 
phone. “Incapable ones,” he broad- 
cast, “and the rash, selfish, or violent” 
had nearly ruined France. 

He prepared a special budget bill to 
cover the expenses of the first three 
months of 1935. If that passed, he 
planned to call for a vote on the ques- 
tion of summoning the National Assem- 
bly to consider his proposed constitution- 
al reforms. If the budget measure 
failed, he planned to ask the President 
and Senate to dissolve the Chamber. 
Preparing for the still nebulous Assem- 
bly, workmen scrubbed and polished 
in the Palace of Versailles. 





























SWITZERLAND: 


“Protocols” Get Court 












Anti-Semitic 


Test 






Since 1905, when a pious, credulous 
Russian professor first published the 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion, they 
have recurred periodically in anti-Sem- 
itic propaganda. In his book, “The 
Great in the Little,” Prof. Sergyei Nilus 
described them as secret plans of Jew- 
ish leaders to set up a world State 
through the “terrible” Jewish power of 
the purse. 

After the first Russian Revolution, 
the Okhrana, the Czar’s dread police, 
used the document to inspire pogroms 
which distracted the masses from de- 
mands for political reforms. From 
1919 to 1921 the protocols figured in 
anti-Bolshevist attacks. The Dearborn 
Independent, Henry Ford’s weekly, 
printed them in its campaign against 
international Jewish bankers—and lat- 
er retracted. 

Last year when the Iron Broom, 
Swiss Nazi organ, distributed them in 
fifteen languages, outraged Jewish or- 
ganizations in Switzerland brought suit 
for criminal libel against the mustached 
young publisher, Alfred Zander, and de- 
manded confiscation of the pamphlets. 

Judge Heinrich Mayer, ruddy and 
jovial, found his police court too 
cramped for the leaders of European 
Jewry and anti-Jewish swastika-deco- 
rated youths who swarmed to Berne for 
the trial last week. He moved to the 
austere Hall of the Assizes in the Pal- 
ace of Justice and mounted the tribune. 

The plaintiffs produced Russian and 
Jewish witnesses who damned the pro- 
tocols as forgeries. Vladimir Bourt- 
seff, a white-bearded man who has spent 
years tracking down the Czar’s propa- 
gandists, charged in energetic Russiat 
that a M. Golowynsky had lifted the 
protocols from “A Dialogue in Hades 
Between Machiavelli and Montesquieu,” 
published in 1865. This pamphlet, 4 
political attack on Napoleon III, cost 
its author, Maurice Joly, fifteen months’ 
liberty. 
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Professor Nilus had offered three ex- 
planations of the documents’ origin. 
First he said a mysterious woman stole 
them, then that a man who had since 
died rifled headquarters of Judeo-Ma- 
sons in Paris, and finally that the pro- 
tocols were secret minutes of the Zion- 
ist Congress held at Basle in 1897. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, the dark, intense 
biochemist and Zionist leader, insisted 
that the Basle conference dealt only 
with the problem of founding a Jewish 
home in Palestine. 

Stenographers who covered the 1897 
meeting backed him up. Judge Mayer 
asked one of them if he was a Jew. 
“No, Judge,” he grinned. “You only 
have to look at my nose.” 

Count Armand du Chayla, 55, a high- 
strung, aristocratic Frenchman who 
limps from a war wound, testified that 
Professor Nilus was himself uncertain 
of the documents and once exclaimed: 
“What of it? Christ said wisdom came 
from an ass; why cannot truth emerge 
from forgery?” 

Karl Loosli appeared as a court ex- 
pert. The sunburnt, deeply wrinkled 
Swiss writer balanced his spectacles on 
the tip of his nose. He declared the 
protocols were “scandalous literature of 
the worst species.” 

Judge Mayer adjourned the case for 
a month, to permit the Nazis to call 
an expert. 
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MEXICO: Catholics Swarm to 
Church Under Shadow of Ban 


All last week special votive candles 
burned before statues of saints in the 
twin-towered Mexican National Cathe- 
dral. Hundreds of men and women 
brought their babies to the Roman 
Catholic Church to be baptized and 
confirmed before it was too late. Like 
a swarm of wasps, rumors flew about 
the capital city that within a month 
every priest in the country would be 
deported. 

The threat of a complete govern- 
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mental prohibition of religion made the 
worshipers more devout than ever. 
Silently they knelt and squatted in the 
church to receive the blessing of Arch- 
bishop Pascual Diaz, the rotund, 
swarthy Primate. 

Five of Mexico’s 28 States had al- 
ready closed all churches and expelled 
clerics. Popular fears that remaining 
priests were doomed seemed to be con- 
firmed by a letter written by Abelardo 
Rodriguez, bald and kindly looking 
President. He informed Attorney Gen- 
eral Emilio Portes Gil that church- 
men, outraged by the government’s 
proposal to make all education anti- 
religious and Socialistic, were inciting 
followers to revolt. On the President’s 
orders Senor Portes Gil prepared to 
prosecute. There were reports of fatal 
outbreaks between Catholics and gov- 
ernment troops. 

In spite of the anti-religious drive, 
all Catholic Mexico observed the three- 
day Feast of the Dead. 





INTERNATIONAL 
Archbishop Diaz: The Mexican Gov- 
hreatened to Deport Him 
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GERMANY: Hitler Backs Water 
On Church Dictatorship Plan 


“Get out of our way!” 

Brushing aside black-uniformed 
guards whose bulging holsters impress 
most Chancellery visitors, 30 Bavarian 
mountaineers pushed into the gray 
stone government headquarters in Ber- 
lin one morning last week.. The boister- 
ous callers, clad in embroidered cos- 
tumes of their mountains and sporting 
white feathers in their green hats, de- 
manded that Herr Hitler receive them. 

He had been misinformed, they 
shouted, about Lutheran affairs. Reich 
Bishop Ludwig Mueller’s effort to es- 
tablish a Nazi dictatorship in the 
Church must be halted. As a delegation 
representing 200,000 devout Bavarians, 
they had come to demand that he cease 
to order opposition clergymen arrested. 

A minor official received the excited 
mountaineers and finally persuaded 
them to leave without seeing the Reich 
Leader. But word of their visit reached 
the dictator. Already under pressure 
from Dr. Wilhelm Frick, his thin Min- 
ister of the Interior, and Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, the elephantine Aviation 
Minister, he had arranged to meet three 
of Dr. Mueller‘s most resolute foes the 
same day. 

Bishops Hans Meiser of Bavaria, 
Theophil Wurm of Wuerttemberg, and 
August Marahrens of Hanover arrived 
on the dot. The most impressive of the 
trio was the six-foot Hanoverian, said 
to be General Goering’s candidate for 
Reich Bishop. But it was his shorter 
colleagues, the rugged Bishop from 
Wuerttemberg and the grayhaired Ba- 
varian, who worried Herr Hitler most. 
Both had been deposed by Dr. August 
Jaeger, Dr. Mueller’s former legal ad- 
viser, and confined in their homes by 
police. Their reinstatement would con- 
stitute an admission of defeat not only 
for the autocratic Dr. Mueller but also 
for his admirer and backer, Herr Hitler. 

For three hours the Reich Leader and 
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Dr. Frick conferred with the church- 
men. Next night 4,000 opposition Lu- 
therans assembled in Berlin to com- 
memorate the four-hundred-seventeenth 
anniversary of Martin Luther’s defiance 
of earlier Church authorities.- The Rev. 
Martin Niemoeller, ex-submarine cap- 
tain and another bitter foe of Reich 
Bishop Mueller, stood up to make an 
announcement. Bishops Wurm and 
Meiser, he said, had been reinstated. 
The audience cheered wildly. 

Despite the official slap in the face 
from his old friend, the tall Nazi Church 
leader clung to his office: Next day 
brought him more bitterness. He tele- 
graphed subordinates in Munich an- 
nouncing that he -had restored Dr. 
Meiser to power, only to learn that Dr. 
Meiser had already resumed his old 
post. Then the Reich Bishop tele- 
graphed to Dr. Wurm that his rein- 
statement must wait on a Church in- 
vestigation. The Bavarian, ignoring 
the order, informed the press that he 
also was back on the job. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 11-Year-Old King 
Now Army Commander-in-C hief 


King Peter II got official notification 
last week that he is Commander-in- 
Chief of more than 112,000 Yugoslav 
troops. When Prince Paul called at 
the spired stone palace in Belgrade to 
make the announcement, he found the 
11-year-old monarch playing at soldiers 
with his two younger brothers. 

The handsome Regent has found the 
dead Alexander’s shoes uncomfortably 
large. Liberals, bitterly disappointed 
at his failure to lift the dictatorship, 
denounced him as a weakling. Many 
scoffed at court stories of his desire 
to conciliate Croats and Slovenes. The 
country, they declared, was governed 
not by the three Regents but by hard- 
boiled Cabinet members. 

Gen. Pera Zhivkovich, War Minister; 
Premier Nikola Uzunovich, and Bozi- 
dar Maximovich, Minister of Justice, 
seemed determined to maintain the 
absolutist regime. Only Prince Paul’s 
swift assumption of power the night of 
the assassination prevented this trio 
from establishing themselves as Re- 
gents, said gossips. 

The day he visited the boy King 
he encouraged liberals by giving M. 
Maximovich his walking papers. The 
blond, slender Minister played into the 
Prince’s hands when he summarily dis- 
missed seven popular judges in Bosnia. 

To the people, General Zhivkovich 
and Premier Uzunovich still symbolized 
the old order. As Premier in Alex- 
ander’s dictatorship, the grim, broad- 
shouldered militarist ruthlessly re- 
pressed efforts of Croats and Slovenes 
to win autonomy. At that time M. 
Uzunovich, a six-footer with a gray 
walrus mustache, served as the Gen- 
eral’s chief adviser. 

Four days after Prince Paul fired his 
Minister of Justice, M. Uzunovich an- 
nounced that he would soon take a trip 
for his health. Of King Alexander’s 
strong-armed triumvirate only the 
dreaded General Zhivkovich remained. 


The Samos Aphrodite: Rejected as 
a Poster for Rockefeller Center Art 
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ART: A $20,000,000 “Living 
Pageant” in New York Exhibit 


More than 100,000 pieces of art from 
Cambodia, Persia, half the countries of 
Europe, and half the United States 
moved into Rockefeller Center’s RCA 
building in New York last week. The 
First Annual Fine Arts Exposition em- 
braced everything from the ancient 
Greek Samos Aphrodite to Jacob Ep- 
stein’s abstract twentieth century 
Venus. 

Cheek to jowl with Venuses stood Bud- 
dhas, clocks, mantelpieces, American 
pewter, Cartier platinum, Russian im- 
perial treasures, Sevres china, Shera- 
ton chairs, Chippendale tables, and 
paintings by Rembrandt and Rubens. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s opening 
broadcast was made before invited 
guests. The next day visitors could pay 
a dollar and wander over the RCA 
Forum’s 50,000 square-foot ground 
floor. For 50 cents more they could 
clarify the profusion of luxury with a 
showy, gold-covered catalogue. In 45 
specially built rooms, 60 furniture ex- 
hibitors and art dealers presented $20,- 
000,000 worth of art.. The show will 
close Dec. 1. 

This huge exposition became a reality 
through the relentless determination of 
one man—Samuel William Frankel, 
59-year-old editor of The Art News and 
president of the S. W. Frankel adver- 
tising agency. Last February he asked 
John D. Rackefeller Jr. to rent him the 
Forum for his “creation of a living 
pageant of the arts.” The Rockefellers 
said they planned to put a gigantic 
restaurant in the space. 





of Venus (Canova, Eighteenth Century): 
Substituted for Aphrodite in the Poster for the Art Show 
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Mr. 
strung ex-newspaper man, redoubled his 


Frankel, beady-eyed, highly 
efforts. For nine weeks he wrote, 
talked, argued. Finally the Rockefellers 
warmed to the idea. They expressed 
their enthusiasm by spending $150,000 
remodeling the Forum. Wood floors 
gave way to black terrazzo and plaster 
walls and ceilings sprang up in place 
of burlap. Workmen installed sprinkler 
and air-conditioning systems, and 
bronze doors costing $1,000 apiece. 

The 60 exhibitors spent $200,000, in- 
cluding $1.50 rental per square foot of 
space to install and show their wares. 
Mr. Frankel personally contributed 
$55,000 to the great display. He and 
the exhibitors look for an attendance 
of 100,000 to recover their investment. 

Most priceless single piece in the ex- 
hibit is the Samos Aphrodite, valued 
at $150,000. It was chiseled of Parian 
marble by an unknown artist who lived 
after the time of Phidias. 

The problem of a poster at the en- 
trance to Radio City to lure Fifth Av- 
enue promenaders into the Forum 
caused the Rockefellers a bit of brain- 
fag. At first a reproduction was made 
of the Samos Aphrodite. At the eleventh 
hour they forbade the use of this Greek 
Goddess of Love, whose drapery is slip- 
ping off her thighs. In its place they 
substituted Canova’s more frankly nak- 
ed eighteenth century Birth of Venus, 
the Roman Goddess of Love. 


WALTERS COLLECTION: Doors Open 


At Baltimore’s Great Treasure House 


Last Saturday the City of Baltimore 
threw open the doors of a limestone 
and marble Renaissance building on 
Mount Vernon Place just off Charles 
Street. For the first time the public got 
a chance to see the renovated Walters 
Gallery, second in richness only to the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

Eighty-four. years ago William 
Thompson Walters paid $5 for an oil 
painting. That purchase aroused Mr. 
Walters’s collective instincts. By 1894, 
when he died, he had assembled the 
nucleus of the present collection, bought 
at international expositions in London 
(1862), Vienna (1873), and Paris (1867 
and 1878), 
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The London String Quartet, Now “Open to Any Remunerative Offer:” (Left to 
Right) Thomas Petre, William Primrose, John Pennington, and C. Warwick Evans 


To Henry, his eccentric, bearded son, 
Mr. Walters bequeathed his art mania 
and a huge fortune. Henry Vvalters 
thought nothing of spending $1,000,- 
000 a year helter-skelter, for paintings, 
sculpture, ceramics, tapestries, good 
art, medium art, and bad art. In mam- 
moth crates art poured into the gal- 
lery’s huge cellar from every corner of 
the earth. Many boxes still remain 
there, musty and untouched. 

Often he would retrieve a piece from 
the storeroom, Then, furious at the 
publicity his rare purchases aroused, 
he would refuse to display it. 


Baltimorians have long speculated 
about the size of the Walters fortune. 
Some estimated Henry Walters’s control 
of more than 10,000 miles of Southern 
railroads had piled up for him $40,000,- 
000. For many years he bought raven- 
ously, until the collection swelled to an 
estimated 30,000 objects. At his death 
in 1931, at the age of 83, he left the 
City of Baltimore his entire collection, 
the building in which it is housed, and 
a $30,000 endowment fund to maintain 
it. 


The trustees appointed as the gal- 
lery’s acting director C. Morgan Mar- 
shall, genial construction engineer, 
former president of the Maryland In- 
stitute, and an old friend of the Wal- 
ters family. Last February, with the 
aid of an advisory committee of four 
art authorities and three research 
specialists, Mr. Marshall started re- 
constructing the building. 


Workers spent three months cutting 
holes in the wall above the first tier of 
the grand stairway to make room for 
two twelfth century stained-glass win- 
dows from Sens Cathedral, France. 
They they attacked the 243 crates still 
unopened at Mr. Walters’s death. They 
put in indirect lighting, painted the 
building’s grimy walls, shaved down 
overpowering gilt frames, sorted, se- 
lected and sweated all Summer. 

Now visitors can traverse, room by 
room, the ages of art from Egypt of 
the Pharaohs to France of the nine- 
teenth century impressionists. They 
can see Antonio Moro’s “lost” portrait 
of Sir Thomas More’s daughter, Ra- 
phael’s Madonna of the Candelabra, 







and Hugo van der Goes’s Flemish St. 
John which the Belgian Government is 
unsuccessfully trying to buy. 


* 
MUSIC: After 26 Years, London 
Quartet Plays Its Last Tour 


The London String Quartet this year 
strikes a sentimental note. After a 
successful career of 26 years, the Eng- 
lish musicians are playing their last 
season. With no financial backing they 
found it impossible to continue on the 
humble average of $750 they receive 
for each concert. 

Last week they bade farewell to New 
York at the Town Hall, presenting to 
Manhattanites the Beethoven cycle of 
the last ten quartets and Grand Fugue. 
This week they move on to Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 

Of the original quartet assembled in 
1908, only two remain—Thomas Petre, 
second violin, and C. Warwick Evans, 
’cello. Mr. Evans’s plans are uncertain, 
but he thinks he would like to settle in 
America, preferably California. Mr. 
Petre will probably teach. John Pen- 
nington, present first violin, will be- 
come concert master of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in January. William 
Primrose, viola, will give private con- 
certs abroad. 

When the quartet was founded it in- 
cluded Albert Salmons, first violin, and 
Waldo Warner, viola. Along with Mr. 
Petre and Mr. Evans, the young men 
had just graduated from the Royal Col- 
lege of Music and the Guildhall School 
of Music. They determined to give 
London a first-rate ensemble. Soon, 
they were invited abroad. In 1920 they 
made their first American appearance. 

In breaking up, the London String 
dissolves a quartet known the world 
over for its excellent interpretation of 
Beethoven. It is the second notable 
group to retire in recent years, The 
Flonzaley Quartet disbanded in 1929. 

To fill the gap, Boston made plans 
last year for a Stradivarius group simi- 
lar to New York’s. Outstanding en- 
sembles still active are the Budapest 
Quartet, the Pro-Arte, Musical Art, 
and Lener. 
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HEADLINER 


EVANGELINE BOOTH: Lassie 
Who Leads Her Father’s Army 





In London more than 50 years ago a 
little girl dressed her pet marmoset in 
the uniform of her father’s Salvation 
Army. Then she proudly took the 
monkey to her mother. 

“But Eva,” protested Catherine 
Booth, “it does not lead the life!” 

Red-haired Evangeline Booth says 
that monkey incident brought home to 
her how serious a matter “leading the 
life’’ was. Since then. she has lived it 
heart and soul—-so successfully that she 
becomes the Army’s one and only 
General this Saturday. 

Her command is composed of 300,000 
men and lassies—soldiers, cadets, lieu- 
tenants, captains, majors, colonels. 
Above the colonels stand commission- 
ers. Above everybody stands Miss 
Booth. She commands a world-girdling 
front. But-her forces shoot no one. 
They save souls in 86 countries by ex- 
hortations in 80 languages. 

In taking supreme command “Gen- 
eral Eva” steps into the shoes once 
filled by her Semitic-looking father, 
whom she resembles. She wears the 
uniform designed by her pious mother. 
“There will be no change in our dress” 
was almost her first statement after 
her election to Generalship in Septem- 
ber. Nevertheless, she herself has 
abandoned the lassies’ cotton stockings 
and “sensible” shoes for silk hose and 
moderately high heels. Her hair, still 
red at 69, is well curled beneath the 
official bonnet, which she thinks is 
“becoming to all ages.” 

Eva Booth has always had a practi- 
cal mind. “We don’t feed an empty 
stomach with hope for the future,” 
she explains. During 30 years as Amer- 
ican commander she built up food and 
clothing distribution centers, industrial 
homes, hospitals, the Brighter-Day 
League for prisoners, and clubs for un- 
married mothers. For these last she 
had a good practical name—Out-of- 
Love Clubs. 

All these solace-bringing agencies 
grew out of an idea launched by her 
father in 1865. That year William 
Booth left the Methodist Church for a 
soap box on the ghetto-girt White- 
chapel Road. That Christmas Day, 
during a raging snowstorm, Evangeline 
Booth, his seventh child, was born. 

After a brief education at home— 
her mother did not believe in schools 
—Evangeline took to tambourine- 
shaking. “Eva is an orator,” her fa- 
ther decided when he overheard her 
haranguing her dolls. Soon the little 
red-head was preaching the Gospel. At 
first London found the Army funny. 
Irreverent sparks tried to break up 
street-corner meetings. A wag posted 
a standing offer of £10 for her bonnet. 
Evangeline managed to keep her hat. 
She also managed to win police protec- 
tion for future tambourine-shaking 
meetings. 

When she was 23 her father put her 
in charge of the Army’s training school. 
At old General Booth’s ordcr, “the 
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Gen. Evangeline Booth: “There Will Be No Change in Our Dress” 


life” took her to Canada, where she 
cheered fishermen in Newfoundland and 
Armenian refugees in Toronto. In the 
Yukon she called miners from the sin- 
ful singing of “Tararara Boom De-ay” 
to the holier “Rock of Ages.” She also 
learned to ride. During her American 
sojourn she was a familiar sight gal- 
loping each morning on her mare Gold- 
enheart along highways near her home 
in Hartsdale, N. Y., close by the dog 
cemetery. Summer residents of up- 
State New York often beheld her exe- 
cuting jack-knife dives into Lake 
George. For this pastime she wore a 
somber neck-to-ankle bathing suit. 

In 1904 Miss Booth took command of 
the United States branch. In her first 
campaign she showed her metal. The 
American audience hissed and catcalled. 
Undaunted, Miss Booth whipped from 
her bosom an American flag and 
shouted: “Hiss that, if you dare!” The 
audience hung its head. 

Her powers of leadership showed 
themselves again during the war. The 
British branch contented itself with 
sending workers to training camps. 
Miss Booth was more ambitious. She 
took away her lassies’ bonnets, gave 
them tin hats, and sent them to the 
front with doughnuts urd coffee. This 


courageous move and her gift for mak- 
ing the American Salvation Army the 
world’s richest won her world recogni- 
tion. It almost brought about her down- 
fall. 

Her brother Bramwell had now suc- 
ceeded her father as General. With 
characteristic Booth resentment at too 
much success, he twice tried to send 
her to obscurity in Australia or India. 
Friends protested by expensively ve- 
hement cables. On the second occasion 
Evangeline suffered a lucky attack of 
appendicitis. When she recovered she 
grimly headed the reformers who it 
1929 finally ousted Bramwell. After 4 
five-year period of Boothless leadership, 
the Army returned to the founder's 
dynasty and made her General. 

The new all-highest is an energetic 
boss. Her days begin with a rid. 
She is accustomed to dictating as she 
motors to work. She lunches at her 
desk on toast and milk. She devotes 
her afternoons to interviews. At nig%t 
she sometimes gets out of bed to write 
hymns. This capacity for driving work 
she takes to Army headquarters it 
London when she sails Nov. 23. She }s 
also taking three secretaries and her 
favorite musical instrument—a goldet 
harp. 
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SWEEPSTAKES: Irish Turf 
Yields “Gifts From Heaven” 


By motor, train, wagon, carts, and 
on foot, 150,000 persons journeyed to 
Newmarket one day last week to see 
the Cambridgeshire, Great Britain’s 
Fall turf classic. On this side of the 
water where a lucky handful of Ameri- 
cans stood to win fortunes, the excite- 
ment was almost as intense. 

On the Newmarket race depends the 
outcome of the Irish Hospital Sweep- 
stakes. A ticket-holder who drew one 
of the starting horses was sure of at 
least $2,000. If his horse finished first 
he would get $150,000, less the United 
States tax of $59,428. Second prize 
would be $75,000, less a tax of $18,928, 
and third $50,000, less a tax of $9,378. 


First-PrizE Winners: Ticket-holders 
of Wychwood Abbott, the first horse. 

Mrs. Amelia Lenz, a 51-year-old 
woman of German descent. She and 
her husband, a $30-a-week chemical 
worker, live in a five-room bungalow in 
Queens, N. Y. On Mr. Lenz’s low 
wages, the family put two daughters 
through business colleges. When Mrs. 
Lenz heard the good news she shouted: 
“Oh my God! It’s like a gift from 
heaven. Now my man can take it 
easy. No, we will not go back to 
Germany. I’ve always wanted to see 
the Catskills.” 

Peter Dolan, a porter on Welfare 
Island, N. Y. His bosses say he has 
only asked for two days off in years, 
one to attend his wife’s funeral and 
the other on the anniversary of her 
death. Dolan is a stubborn Irishman. 
He insists he will not give up his job 
for a life of ease. 

Simon Koss, a 19-year-old Jewish 
boy who helps his mother and father 
run a stationery store on First Avenue, 
New York City. The family came from 
Syracuse a year ago. Father Koss 
used to be a tailor, then an attendant 
at a gas station. Simon will not go to 
college: “I don’t need an education 
with $150,000.” Neither will the family 
consider buying an automobile. 


SECOND-PRiIzE WINNERS: Ticket-hold- 
ers of Commander III, the second horse. 

Julius Hader, a Brooklyn restaura- 
teur who does not sell ham or bacon. 
His friends say he already had $500,- 
000. Seemingly bored with his luck 
last week he told reporters he would 
divide his winnings with two brothers, 
neither of whom had a share in his 
Sweepstake ticket. 

William Mooney, a 48-year-old boiler- 
maker of Staten Island, N. Y. Hard of 
hearing, he refused to believe the news 
of his luck until it was repeated over 
and over again. Though $75,000 is 
more than he has earned in his entire 
life he will not quit his job. 


Mrs. Frieda Schiebel of Queens, N. 
Y., and her niece, Minna Weiss of 
Mountain Lake, N. J. They are both 
frugal Germans and promise they will 
do nothing rash with their newly 
acquired wealth, 
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Angie Graffeo, a $25-a-week Brook- 
lyn dressmaker. Asked if she planned 
to marry, she said: “I haven’t a man in 
view so I can’t say.” Her ticket was 
signed with the pseudonym: “For My 
Baby.” Miss Graffeo and her step- 
father plan to go to Rome where they 
hope to get an audience with their 
hero, Mussolini. 

Mrs. Harry B. Rappaport, clothing- 
store owner of Salamanca, N. Y. It 
was the first time she had ever bought 
a sweepstake ticket. She says she 
will first pay off her debts, buy a few 
luxuries for her two children, and 
then spend the rest on a good time. 

Lawrence Demire and Steve LaScola 
of Newark, N. J. Demire is a counter 
man in a cafeteria, LaScola a janitor in 
the same building. 


John Holden, of Newton, Mass. He 


signed his ticket: “Johnnie’s Lucky.” 


THirbD-PrizE Winners: Ticket-holders 
of Highlander, the third horse. 


Mrs. Susan Ahrenhold, 70, wife of a 
retired New York butcher. At the very 
moment when the messenger came to 
her Bronx house to tell her the news, 
she was asleep in a chair—dreaming, 
she said, that someone was dropping a 
fortune in her lap. 


Mary Hunter Booth, young widow 
employed as typist in the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington. She plans to 
keep on punching the keys. 

Emma Atherton, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. She is the mother of five chil- 
dren. When told of her fortune last 
week, she was more interested in finish- 
ing her washing than in speculat- 
ing about how she would spend the 
money. 

J. W. Connors, 60, a World War 
veteran who lives in Dedham, Mass. 





Cuance: Statisticians figure that an 
individual has about an .00035 per cent 
likelihood of winning an Irish sweep- 
stake prize, 99.99965 likelihood of los- 
ing his $2.50 investment. . Yet three of 
these sweepstakes are popularly sup- 
ported every year: one on the Grand 
National in March and one on the 
Derby in June, besides the Cambridge- 
shire. 


A British advertising agency does 
the publicity. Full pages in [Irish 
magazines and newspapers are direct 
appeals to men’s yearning for riches. 
That the Irish hospitals are benefited is 
not played up. 

The Ten Irish sweepstakes between 
1930 and January, 1934, have netted 
the hospitals $29,000,000. If this rate 
keevs up Ireland will be one country 
where it will be economical to be ill. 


TENNIS: Four Players Make News 
In Their Sports Off-Season 


November and December are the only 
months of the year when important 
tennis tournaments are not going. on 
somewhere in the United States. Yet 
last week, the beginning of the off- 
season, stories about four tennis play- 
ers challenged football’s Fall monopoly 
of sport pages. 


FRANK SHIELDS: He “went Holly- 
wood.” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, which 
signed him to a seven-year contract, 
says he is the best screen prospect that 
has come along in years. Women ten- 
nis fans have long admired the dark 
New Yorker’s rangy 6-foot-3 build and 
chiseled profile. 


Shields will not play tennis in pic- 
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Excitement in Dublin: Procession Depicting “History of Flight” 
en Route to the Hall Where Sweepstakes Winners Are Drawn 
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Fresh From the Faucet: One of the Live Fish Which Greeted New 
Yorkers in Their Water Supply, Piped in From Up-State Reservoirs 
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Diamonds From Africa, Platinum From Canada: Making the Wed- Championship of the White House at Stake: J. 
ding Gifts From Prince George to His Bride, Princess Marina Star, and Jules Rodier, Veteran Telegrapher, 
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An American in Paris: Ed (Strangler) Lewis, Shown With His 
Feet Up, Finally Wins From Kola Kwariani at Palais des Sports 


WIDE WORLD 


Signal for the Hunt: Releasing the Stag Before the 
Hounds at British Meet in South Oxfordshire Hills 
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tures and therefore will retain his ama- 
teur status. He will continue to enter 
tournaments and sell insurance. 


Georce Lotr: He turned profession- 
al. The Chicagoan joined the Tilden- 
O’Brien barnstorming troupe. Because 


he is known as 


player in the world and a clown who 
amuses crowds, Lott will receive 12% 
per cent of the gross gate receipts. He 
$15,000 next year, 


will make 
O’Brien. 


Early this year Lott said: 
a son and he wanted to make big-time 
tennis a career I’d stop him if I had 
to break both his legs.” Lott’s youth- 
ful ambition was to become a profes- 
sional baseball player. 


the greatest doubles 


* says mann-like. 


“If I had 
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BERKELEY BELL: He was caught pos- 
sessing two pistols illegally. Detectives 
found them by accident. Stanley Young, 
21-year-old Chicago youth, went to 
police and told them that Bell and two 
others had swindled him out of $112,- 
500. The police visited Bell’s New 
York apartment and searched it. In a 
dresser drawer lay the weapons. Bell’s 
excuse for having them was Haupt- 
The tennis-playing Texan 
said he found them a year ago in a 
vacant room next door, that he kept 
them in case the owner returned and 
asked for them. 


Later in court Bell was cleared of 
being a swindler but was paroled for a 
hearing at which he must explain why 


he had pistols without a license. On a 
tennis court he often seems sulky, 
When losing he scowls and tumbles on 
the ground. His unpressed trousers get 
smeared with grass stains, and his 
stringy black hair looks like a worn. 
out mop. 


Gene Mako: He was named 1934's 
leading college netman. Big, blond, and 
born in Budapest, this California resj- 
dent is one of America’s future hopes in 
international matches. He is an artist 
at other things besides handling a 
racket. He plays the piano, paints, and 
sculpts. These hobbies and a desire to 
enter American consular service may 
cause him to forsake tennis after he 
graduates from Southern California. 























COLLEGE FOOTBALL OF THE WEEK 





IMPORTANT RESULTS 
INTERSECTIONAL 


TELINOIS .ccccccces 7 
ABM secdccccecses 0 
FORDHAM ..cccccee 13 
TENNESSER ......+¢ 12 
PRMPLM ccccesccecs 14 
mead CHOGS iso secs 
EAST 

PRINGHTON «2 ccccece 19 
MEAMBVAND cccciceccs 0 
FAL ccsccsceseces 7 
DARTMOUTH ......- 2 
COLUMBIA .cvcscecs 14 
CORNELL sccccccccs 0 
WERACUOR civesoces 16 
PRMN. STATE ...00. - Oo 
Navy 

WASH. 





SOUTHEAST 


DEMMAMEA cccrcaese cde 
EBNTUCKY ..cccccee 14 
Ge - see cc andere 19 
TRE Secon deees 0 
DAI: 6s sbtecnebs 15 
MISSISSIPPI .....+-.% 0 
DOES .cccccscecees 15 
BUBUBN cecccescccs 6 
SOUTHWEST 
S. METHODIST ..... 7 
PREG ‘ciastcicewecad 7 


TeExAS CHRISTIAN ...34 


UOOR os ece¥ecaes 12 
MIDWEST 
Vee eee 19 
Notre DaME ...... 0 
MINNESOTA ........34 
aera 0 
ag OSE CET: 
GN vaccctewces 20 
NORTH WESTERN a | 
WISCONSIN ......... 0 
OE nites ale gle 6 BIA 9 
SEA: eo a'vin e Be.s whe 0 
FAR WEST 
STANFORD 2.650006 68T 

ee eer 0 


St. Mary’s 9 
WASHINGTON STATE... 6 


SANTA CLARA 
CALIFORNIA 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME 


Heavy rain forced Ill. to abandon its delicate air 
attack but did not stop Lindberg’s (1) fine kicking. 
Blocked punt gave Illinois chance to score. 


Rams scored early & Sarausky converted, but out- 
played most of the game. In final q’ter Sarausky 
stumbled, rose, & ran 60 yds. for td. & upset win. 


Intercepted pass gave Temple ist td. Sustained 65- 
yd. drive accounted for 2nd. Fine line play by both 
teams & kicking of Smukler (T) thrilled crowd. 


Renewing relations after 7-year lay-off teams played 
hard clean game. Greater strength & ability gave 
Tiger deserved victory. Levan darted like a comet. 


Elis marched 85 yds. to early score & ripped up 
Dartmouth for 3 periods. Blue line & Bowl jinx 
staved off Indians’ last q'ter drive. 


After scoreless 1st half Lions snapped into thrill- 
ing open attack which netted 2 tds. Vollmer, soph. 
sub., understudied injured Barabas & starred. 


2 long marches with plenty of passes supplying the 
thrills gave the Orangemen Ist & 3rd q'ter tds. Penn 
St., with back to wall yielded safety on blocked punt. 


Continuing to strike from the air Navy sank the 
dangerous Generals. W. & L. smeared Borries’ runs 
butecould not Selnems dsirotinhces boncleigrds eoreietne: 


Long passes & wide end sweeps were Alabama’s weapons 
The Wildcats showed fight in the 2nd half & scored 
twice, but the Crimson Tide could not be dammed. 


Georgia's team was as good as her Bond. John Bond 
passed to Johnson for lst td., smagged pass from 
Green for 2nd & added extra points by placement. 


Fighting Miss. held for Ist half then Green Wave 
commenced to roll. Monk Simons & Capt. Loftin 
scored tds. Safety and conversion completed scoring. 


Punting & fumbling duel on sloppy field. Auburn 2nd 
q'ter td. result of Duke muff. Duke grabbed Auburn 
miss & td, in 4th q’ter & scored again on 37-yd. dash. 


Minus moral support of their pet pony Peruna, killed 
by auto last week, S. M. U. almost lost game. Came 
back in 3rd q’ter to match Texans lst period score. 


every football play 
passes over the 
in a walk. 


Cutting loose with practically 
known, the Christians spiraled 37 
heads of the Baylor Bears & won 


Sharp-edged sprints & a few well-placed passes gave 
the Panther its victory. Notre Dame battled to the 
last, but Pitt's power prevailed. 


Michigan’s boast that it could always beat a strong 
dumb team with a smart weak one held for 1st half. 
Then, Gophers struck & little Brown jug came home. 


Carter Inc.. Boilermakers, riveted down 
Big 10 title hopes. Nip & tuck until 
76 yds. to td. 


Purvis & 
lid on Maroons’ 
ith q’ter, when Purvis rambled 


Lind scored on 20-yd. run in Ist q'ter and the 
Wildcats went on the defensive. An 89-yd. punt 
by Toth helped the Purple seratch through. 


Hoosiers outplayed Iowa & once just missed a field 
goal. Fox, nd. q'terback led Indians’ alert 
attack but couldn’t crack the Hawkeye line. 


The passing, catching, kicking combine of Grayson & 
Moscrip was too much for the Bruins and the well- 
oiled Stanford machine rolled on to national honors. 


A place kick in the 2nd q'ter by Meister proved to 
be the Cougars’ undoing. In final frame Strub took 
pass from Mattos & crossed for the winning points. 
Santa Clara’s Broncos rode roughshod over California 
Bears. Sobrero’s 2 td. dashes & a free-for-all slug- 
fest by rooters excited the crowd. 


Other games this week (favorite in italics): 


NEws-WEBK’s prediction record Jast week: Right 26; Wrong 7 
NeEws-WEEK’s prediction record to date: 
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SEASON 
RECORD 
W-L-T 
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6-0-0 
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6-0-0 
1-3-0 


Oregon—Oregon St.; 


THIS WEEK'S 
OPPONENT 


Northwestern 
Harvard 


W. Virginia 
Miss. State 


Car. Tech, 


Manhattan 


Lehigh 
Army 


Georgia 
New Hampshire 


Brown 
No Game 


Michigan State 
Pennsylvania 


Notré Dame 
Virginia 


Clemson 
Southwestern 


Yale 
Mississippi 


Colgate 
Florida 


Wake Forest 
Georgia Tech, 


Tex. A. & M. 
Saylor 


Loyola 
Texas 


Nebraska 
Navy 


Indiana 
Wisconsin 


Iowa 
Ohio State 


Illinois 
Michigan 


Purdue 
Minnesota 


Washington 
St. Mary’s 


U. Cc L. A, 
Idaho 


No Game 
8S. Calif, 


THIS WEEK’S GAMES AHEAD 


FAVORITE 

Illinois Wisconsin, Chicago 

Army The Citadel, Notre Dame, Navy 

Fordham Purdue, N. Y. U. 

Tennessee Vanderbilt, Kentucky, La. State 

Temple Villanova, Bucknell 

Holy Cross Brown, Boston College 

Princeton Yale, Dartmouth 

Army New Hampshire, Yale 
Princeton, Harvard 


Yale 
Dartmouth Cornell, P rinceton 


Pennsylvania, Syracuse 


Columbia 
Dartmouth, Pennsylvania 


Michigan State Colgate, Columbia 


Pennsylvania Lafayette, Bucknell 

Navy Pittsburgh, Army 

Wash. & Lee William & Mary, 8S. Carolina 
Alabama Georgia Tech., Vanderbilt 
Kentucky Tulane, Tennessee 

Yale N. C. State, Auburn, Georgia Tec! 
Mississippi Auburn, Georgia Tech., Stetson 
Colgate Kentucky, Sewanee, La. State 
Mississippi La. State, Centenary, Miss. State 
Duke . Carolina, N. Carolina State 
Georgia Tech. Piorida, Georgia 

S. Methodist Arkansas, Baylor, Tex, Chris. 
Texas ex. Chris., Arkansas, Tex. A. & M. 
Texas Chris. Texas, Rice, S. M. U.. Santa Clar 
Texas Centenary, 8S. M. U., Rice 
Pittsburgh Navy, Car. Tech. 

Navy Northwestern, Army, S. Calif. 
Minnesota Chicago, Wisconsin 

Michigan Ohio State, Northwestern 

Purdue Fordham, Indiana 

Ohio State Minnesota, Illinois 

Illinois Notre Dame, Michigap 

Michigan Illinois, Minnesota 

Purdue Ohio State 

Minnesota Maryland, Purdue 

Stanford : Olympic Club, California 

St. Mary’s Oregon State, Loyola 

St. Mary’s Oregon 

Wash, State Washington, Detroit 


Tex. Chris 


8. Calif. Idaho, Stanford, Honolulu, Hawaii U. 


Rice—Arkansas ; hog tena T : _— 
oo tlcae Bene. Washington: pm = TE n ry—Tulsa; Oklahoma—tIowa St. ; 


Right 11 4; 
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; Tied 3° 
Wrong 38; 
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Tied 7 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


RURAL PROGRESS: 2,000,000 


Get New Farm Magazine Free 





As the result of New Deal recovery 
policies, farmers today have more ac- 
tual cash to spend than any other 
group in the country. Up to Sept. 1, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration had poured $294,809,568 into 
farmers’ snap-button purses. Sears 
Roebuck & Co., which sells $2 of 
every $100 worth of farmer purchases, 
did $4,889,478 (18.6 per cent) more 
business in September, 1934, than in 
September, 1933. 

Several months ago plans were laid 
for a new farm magazine to tap this 
rich market. Last week Rural Progress 
was being distributed to 2,003,933 farm- 
ers in the world’s richest farm area— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

The black, green, and red front cover 
carried a notice that within five days 
drew 5,000 grateful fan letters to the 
magazine’s Chicago office. It said: 
“The first issue and every issue of 
Rural Progress is yours free of charge 
... You will wonder why ... A mag- 
azine receives its revenue from adver- 
tising. You know that you can listen 
every day to a fine radio program with- 
out cost because advertisers sponsor 
these programs ... There will be a 
lot of good advertising in Rural Prog- 
7B iss 

To make money Rural Progress must 
fill twelve pages of each issue with ad- 
vertising paid at the rate of $4,800 a 
page. The first issue of the new 
monthly contained six and a half 
pages toward this black-ink goal. 

In quality, the first copy, which was 
printed in color rotogravure, was sev- 
eral degrees better than the usual pulp- 
paper farm publication. Designed not 
only for the farmer but his wife and 
children as well, it carried articles on 
foreign news, movies, radio, home eco- 
nomics, cooking, handicraft, and the 
history of money. Ellis Parker Butler, 
Parke Selby, and Christine Whiting 
Parmenter contributed fiction. 

The cost of printing and distribut- 
ing Rural Progress would stagger many 
publishers who get nickels, dimes, and 
quarters for their product. Each issue 
uses 180 tons of paper. Mailing costs 
alone amount to $25,000. It is printed 
by Chicago’s Hall Printing Co., the 
“world’s largest,” which also turns out 
another favorite piece of farm litera- 
ture—the Sears Roebuck catalogue. 

Publisher of the bright new maga- 
zine is Maurice V. Reynolds, son-in- 
law of the late C. D. Peacock Jr., 
Chicago’s most famous jeweler. For 
editorial director of his first magazine, 
the 35-year-old publisher picked George 
Martin. 

The slow-spoken, prematurely white- 
haired Mr. Martin knows the field as 
few other editors do. For ten years he 
edited Farm and Fireside. One day when 
he was wearing spats, striped trousers, 
morning coat, and derby, he went walk- 
ing on New York’s Park Avenue. Roy 





James Gordon Bennett, Who Found- 
ed The Paris Herald in 1887 
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The Ogden Reids, Owners of Paris 
Herald and New York Herald Tribune 
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KEYSTONE 


Col. R. R. McCormick, Whose 
Paris Edition Ended in a Merger 


Howard, chairman of the powerful 
Scripps Howard Newspaper chain, and 
Karl Bickel, president of the United 
Press, sighted him, “That,” said How- 
ard, pointing at Martin, “is what the 
well-dressed farmer is wearing this 
year.” 

Mr. Martin feels he can give sound 
editorial advice to Rural Progress even 
though he lives in New York and eats 
and wears what he pleases. ‘He insists 
he is in the magazine business, not the 
farm business. Behind the blue window 
shades of his forty-third-floor office in 
the RCA Building in New York, Mr. 
Martin holds down a second job. There 
he helps Merle Crowell edit the Rocke- 
feller Center Weekly. The latter is 
chatty and gossipy and is written for 
an audience that is antithetic to Mr. 
Martin’s rural readers. The weekly 
goes to 10,000 persons who work in 
Mr. Rockefeller’s vast mid-town New 
York real estate development. 


MERGER: Two American Paris 
Papers Now Under One Banner 


Since 1917 Americans touring in 
Europe have had their choice of two 
sources of American baseball scores, 
stock-market reports, and voluminous 
home news. One was the Paris edition 
of The Chicago Tribune. The other 
was The Paris Herald, published by 
the Republican party mouthpiece—The 
New York Herald Tribune. Recently 
the hard times that cut tourist traffic 
to nearly nothing also chopped down 
circulations. Newspaper men were not 
surprised that plans were announced 
last week for merging the two Dec. 1. 

The Herald was founded in Paris by 
the great James Gordon Bennett, who 
left America after he had been horse- 
whipped by his fiancee’s brother. Un- 
happy without his enterprising New 
York Herald and his sensational Tele- 
gram, he established the little Paris 
Herald in 1887 to keep his hand in 
newspaper work. The Paris Chicago 
Tribune was founded by Col. Robert R. 
(Bertie) McCormick July 4, 1917— 
the day the first American troops ar- 
rived in Paris. Colonel McCormick 
wanted to keep Midwest farm-boy 
soldiers informed of home-town hap- 
penings. 

During the booming ’20s, Paris Her- 
ald circulation climbed to 35,000. Paris 
Tribune circulation lagged only slight- 
ly behind. The Herald, always the 
leader of the two, became prosperous 
enough in 1929 to build one of the 


. finest newspaper plants in France at 


21 Rue de Berri, just off the Champs 
Elysee. 

The Herald Building will house the 
merged papers, for The Tribune owns 
neither real estate nor presses. To- 
gether their circulation should aggre- 
gate considerably more than The 
Herald’s present 20,000 in 35 European 
countries. 

In prosperous days when boat trains 
were dumping loads of Americans in 
Paris, The Herald was staffed largely 
by young college graduates. On their 
$35 a week, they could live in comfort. 
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INSULL: His Friends Sob as He 
Recounts Story of His Life 


“Mr. Insull, take the witness stand.” 

For four weeks jurors in Chicago 
Federal Court had yawned over 2,500 
documents, charts, and dozed through 
lectures on high finance. Judge James 
H. Wilkerson had twisted his iron-gray 
forelock as Prosecutor Leslie E. Salter 
built up his exposition of a $100,000,000 
mail fraud. The Insulls, father and 
son, and the fifteen other defendants 
had followed quietly the government’s 
reasons for charging that executives 
and promoters of Corporation Secur- 
ities seriously misled investors. The 
eourtroom attendance had dwindled 
from hundreds to twelve. 

Finally the onetime utilities czar got 
up to give his own explanation. Jurors 
brightened. The court room filled again. 
Other defendants became attentive. 

“I was born in London, on what is 
known as the Surrey side, in the coun- 
ty of Surrey, in the borough of Lam- 
beth,” began the old man. Through an 
entire day he recounted the story of 
his life. He told how at 14 he got his 
first job as office boy at 5 shillings a 
week, studied shorthand, and began to 
read “as a result of my appreciation of 
my lack of knowledge of such things.” 


Life’s Story and 


Then he lost his job, answered an 
advertisement, and became secretary 
to Thomas A. Edison’s London repre- 
sentative. He first tasted big business 
when Edison, in 1879, launched a tele- 
phone company in London. Financiers 
of the time thought its principal use 
would be “to report the fag ends of the 
parliamentary debates which took 
place very late at night.” 

On his arrival in America to be- 
come Edison’s personal secretary he 
“came under his spell which lasted as 
long as he (Edison) lived.’’ Later Insull 
migrated to Chicago, became president 
of the Chicago Edison Co. in 1893, and 
began to organize the numerous Insull 
utilities. He formed the Insull Utility 
Investments, predecessor of Corpora- 
tion Securities, both designed to in- 
terest small investors in Insull stocks. 

“Rightly or wrongly—and sometimes 
in the last few months I thought pos- 
sibly, gentlemen, that it may have been 
wrongly, when listening to the prosecu- 
tion’s representation—I adopted the 
scheme of customers’ ownership.” 

Mrs. Insull wept softly. Mr. Insull 
paid tribute to their son, “one of the 
most remarkably informed young men 
of his age engaged in the utility busi- 
ness today.” Samuel Jr. brushed tears 
from his eyes. When the white-haired 
magnate praised other young men as- 
sociated with him and now also on 
trial, they too wept. 

Mr. Insull revealed for the first time 





KEYSTONE 


Floyd Thompson (Right) and His Client Samuel Insull, Who Told His 


Barked Answers to “Double-Barreled Questions” 





that Stanley Baldwin, then British 
Prime Minister, asked him to head a 
royal commission to develop a high- 
tension power system in England. After 
the 1929 crash, which at first he re- 
garded as a “stock-market episode,” 
but was “wrong like everybody else,” 
President Hoover called him into con- 
ference with other industrialists. As 
the court day came to its close Insull 
was describing the formation of Corp- 
oration Securities, his biggest transac- 
tion. 

Next day he continued the tale. He 
detailed the attempts to keep up the 
market value of Corporation Securities 
stock as “absolutely necessary” to help 
a large number of people. After the 
company’s crash, and the subsequent 
collapse of all other Insull firms, he 
turned over to receivers all his personal 
property. 

The government then began its cross- 
examination. Immediately Insull’s 
pleasant tone changed. He barked de- 
fiant answers to what he called “‘double- 
barreled questions.” 

He left America, he said, because his 
health was bad and because he did not 
want to embarrass the men who used 
to turn to him for advice. Had he re- 
turned, he would have been made the 
victim of a political campaign. He 
stayed in Greece because “a man who 
has been slapped on one cheek does 
not go 8,000 miles to be slapped on the 
other!” 

For three days the prosecutor led 
him through the labyrinthine details 
of his finances. Insull insisted his fel- 
low-defendants should not be on trial. 
He admitted that his judgment during 
the life of the two bankrupt firms may 
have been mistaken. Finally he shrieked 
an all-embracing answer to the charges 
against him: 

“I believed in my integrity then— 
and I still do.” 


SUPREME COURT: Hands Down 
Opinion in “New Deal” Test 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Monday anounced rulings and 
decisions in a number of important 
cases. 


® For the second time the court upheld 
New York’s milk price-fixing law, 4 
“recovery” measure involving policies 
similar to those. of the Federal govern- 
ment. Hegeman Farms Corp. contended 
the law deprived it of profit. In a unan- 
imous decision the court held that price- 
fixing orders were a constitutional exer- 
cise of police power. Smaller firms lose 
money, they found, because of ‘‘com- 
parative inefficiency.” 

“The smaller dealer may suffer,” 
said Justice Cardozo’s opinion, ‘‘but the 
small producer may be helped and an 
industry vital to the State thus rescued 
from extinction.” 


® Reversing its ruling of Oct. 8, the 
court granted review of three cases in- 
volving movie sound apparatus patents. 
Lower courts held these to be William 
Fox’s exclusive property. The Supreme 
Court, by refusing a review, endorsed 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN LAW 


KEYSTONE 


Edward J. Reilly, Hauptmann’s New Lawyer: Asked if He Thought He 


this opinion. Mr. Fox’s American Tri- 
Ergon Corp. thereupon began $100,000,- 
000 patent-infringement suits against 
all leading producers. The review re- 
opens the question of ownership. 


* The court will also consider a depres- 
sion measure and a New Deal order. 
It promised to hear arguments attack- 
ing the constitutionality of Kentucky’s 
law taxing gross sales. It granted re- 
view of a suit against Missouri Pacif- 
ic Railroad involving the law forbid- 
ding bond payments in gold. 


*Two important income-tax decisions 
were made.. The court ruled that the 
government may tax the interest it 
pays on tax refunds to foreign corpo- 
rations. It told wealthy taxpayers that 
they may deduct for charity contri- 
butions against their highly taxed cap- 
ital gains, rather than their lower- 
taxed net income. 


*Senator Huey Long must stand trial 
for $500,000 libel. He took Gen. Sam- 
uel Ansell’s suit against him to the 
high court on the ground that as a 
Member of Congress he is immune 
from arrest. The court decided im- 
munity from arrest did not mean im- 
munity from process servers. 


HAUPTMANN: Midstream Shift: 
Reilly New Defense Counsel 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann sat in his 
bare cell in Flemington, N. J., last 
week, waiting to be tried on charges of 
murdering the Lindbergh baby. To pass 
time he read Robert Ripley’s “Believe 
It or Not,” and listened to the local 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Sunshine Circle sing hymns in the jail 
corridor. 

Meanwhile his blond wife, Anna, an- 
nounced to reporters in the near-by 
Union Hotel: “For the interest of 


my husband, Richard. 7 have made a 


Would Win the Case, He Replied: “Modesty Forbids My Answering” 





change in counsel.” Friends explained 
she had fired James M. Fawcett, dig- 
nified Brooklyn attorney who had rep- 
resented Hauptmann since his arrest. 
In his place she had retained another 
Brooklynite, Edward J. Reilly, veteran 
of more than a thousand murder trials. 

Mr. Fawcett assured reporters: “I 
am still Hauptmann’s attorney.” With 
equal assurance, Mr. Reilly told them: 
“He’s out and I’m in. Mrs. Haupt- 
mann was thoroughly explicit.” Finally 
Fawcett capitulated, announcing: “I’m 
out of the case.” 

As the big, ruddy-faced Mr. Reilly 
set to work to prepare a defense for 
Hauptmann, some one asked if he ex- 
pected to win the case. 

“Modesty,” he replied smilingly, “for- 
bids my answering.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Court Stops 
N. Y. Negro “Racial” Pickets 


On West 125th Street, New York, 
where white Morningside Heights yields 
to black Harlem, ten Negroes picketed 
a shoe shop. Their banners proclaimed 
that the store did not employ 50 per 
cent Negro help. “Why spend your 
money where you can’t work?” posters 
challenged black buyers. 


When the pickets knocked down a 
woman customer last week, they were 
haled into court. There they explained 
that they were members of the Citizens’ 
League for Fair Play which in a six- 
month campaign has induced Harlem 
merchants to add Negroes in substantial 
numbers to their staffs. Because the 
shoe shop added but two colored help- 
ers, it was picketed. 

Justice Samuel I. Rosenman, legal 
adviser to President Roosevelt when 
he was Governor, pondered the question 
then decided: “The controversy here 
is not a labor dispute .. . It is solely 
a racial dispute.” Deciding that Negro 





INTERNATIONAL 
Libby Holman Reynolds, Who Seeks 
Share in $25,000,000 for Her Son 





picketing might lead to race riots in 
New York and elsewhere, he settled the 
almost unprecedented case by enjoining 
the Negroes from picketing. 

GRANTED: By Superior Court Judge 
P. A. McElroy of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
an order permitting Libby Holman 
Reynolds to intervene on behalf of her 
son in a suit involving her husband’s 
$25,000,000 tobacco estate. When the 
late Z. Smith Reynolds divorced his 
first wife, he settled $1,000,000 on their 
child, Anne Cannon Reynolds. After 
his death by shooting, a family agree- 
ment gave little Anne and the son of 
Libby Holman, his second wife, $2,000,- 
000 each. The rest of the estate was 
to go to charity. The courts refused 
to accept this family agreement. 


A North Carolina bank, Anne Reyn- 
olds’s guardian, then brought suit on 
her behalf. Miss Holman’s plea to in- 
tervene for her son is seen as a move 
to protect his interests and bring about 
& more speedy settlement of the estate. 

RuLep: By Judge William I. Grubb 
of Federal District Court in Birming- 
ham, Ala., that the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is unconstitutional. Judge 
Grubb, who is 72 and small in stature, 
was asked to dismiss indictments 
against W. E. Belcher, charged with 
violating the lumber code. He gave 
no written opinion, but merely assented 
to Belcher’s demurrer that NIRA un- 
lawfully delegated legislative and judi- 
cial powers to the Executive. 


His action was by agreement with 
the prosecutor and defense attorney, and 
facilitates appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Had he upheld 
the indictments, Belcher would have 
had to be tried in District Court and if 
convicted, would have had to appeal 
first to Circuit Court, then to the Su- 
preme Court. With the indictments 
dismissed, the case can go immediately 
to the Supreme Court. 
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KINGSFORD-SMITH: Taylor and 
He “Putt” Across the Pacific 


“Get a souvenir of the flight ... 25 
cents!” 

Hawkers pushed their way through 
crowds at Oakland (Calif.) Municipal 
Airport last Sunday. They were sell- 
ing sprigs of weeds that had been 
pulled from the tail-skid of Sir Charles 
(Smitty) Kingsford-Smith’s little blue- 
and-white Lady Southern Cross. 

No one knew whether the weeds had 
come from Brisbane, Australia; Suva, 
Fiji Islands, or Wheeler Field, Hono- 
lulu. The lank Australian and his 
navigator, Capt. P. G. Taylor, had 
touched all these points in the first 
west-east flight across the Pacific. 
Averaging 144 miles an hour, they cov- 
ered the 7,350 miles in 5] hours. This 
was 38 hours less than Kingsford- 
Smith’s record on his 1928 east-west 
flight to Australia in the old Southern 
Cross. 

Pushed along by tail winds, the new 
plane hopped the 2,400 miles from 
Honolulu to Oakland in 15 hours. “We 
just putted along famously,” the Aus- 
tralian said. ‘We had to throttle down 
for fear nobody would be up to give us 
a shove in.” His fears were realized. 
A bare 500 persons were on hand when 
the plane landed at 7:44 in the morn- 
ing. 

Modest Captain Taylor’s navigation 
was the most remarkable phase of the 
flight, made over three week-ends. He 
steered a bee-line for tiny Oahu Is- 
land, on which Honolulu is situated. 
After crossing 2,400 miles of water he 
missed Oakland by only one mile. 

At no time did the Lady Southern 
Cross’s single Pratt & Whitney motor 
misbehave. Aside from soggy land- 
ing fields at Suva and cracked fuel and 
oil tanks at Honolulu, the flyers met 
little difficulty. 


TEST PILOT: Flyer Tells How 
It Feels to Dive 11,000 Feet 


No profession in the world offers 
more hazards than the testing of fight- 
ing airplanes. In this job trigger- 
nerved flyers must put unproved planes 
through sharp, screaming dives that 
even a hard-flying combat pilot would 
never be called on to perform. But 
army and navy Officials want to be sure 
the planes they buy are safe, sound, 
and able to do any. task given them. 

Last week a free-lance pilot who 
makes his living in this business told 
a swift, dramatic story in Archer Win- 
sten’s excellent “In the Wake of the 
News” column in The New York Post. 
He was 30-year-old James H. Collins. 

The navy will accept only bomber- 
fighters that can stand the strain of a 
two-mile power dive at 400 miles an 
hour. The dive starts at 15,000 feet 
and is supposed to end at 5,000 feet. 

Before making such a dive at the 
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Curtiss-Wright plant in Buffalo, Col- 


lins figured: “If I don’t break my neck 
I can go get my family in a car, bring 
’em up here (from Oklahoma) ... and 
not worry ... If I do, they can put 
me in a box, take me there ... you 
could call it Death in the Afternoon or 
Reunion in Oklahoma... 


“I wasn’t exactly fearless when I 
walked into the hangar. The wings 
and tail had come off the first airplane 
I ever test-dived (at Anacostia Field, 
Washington, six years ago)... I es- 
caped from the wreck just in time for 
my ’chute to open. 

“The first thing I noticed was the 
ship’ss wires. They looked big enough 
to hold up Brooklyn Bridge . . . When 
I waiss ready to make the official dives 
naval. officials were called out. 

“I did five speed dives first, going to 
18,000 feet for the final one. I rolled 
her over in a half roll and stuck her 
nose straight down. 


“TI felt the dead, still drop of the first ~ 
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part of the dive and felt the hardening 
stress and stiffness of increasing speed, 
The air-speed needle raced around the 
dial. The motor whine mounted, and 
the wire scream rose. The air-speed 
needle . . . passed 385. 

“The altimeter was winding up, go- 
ing round and round. Down to 11,000, 
10%, 10, 9%... 

“I felt it was top speed. The accel- 
eration stopped. I felt the stress and 
strain of the terrific speed reach a peak 
and hold it . . . The motor reached a 
peak whine and held it. The wires 
reached a peak scream and held it. 


“Suddenly something shifted on the 
instrument board. Something flew past 
my right eye. I got the sickening im- 
pression that things were falling apart. 
I instinctively tightened up on the stick 
and began to ease out of the dive. [ 
was partly in a panic of fear and partly 
in a daze from the pull-out until I had 
gotten level and things quieted down. 

“Then I discovered the glass cover 
had fallen off the manifold pressure 
indicator and the needle had popped 
off the dial. I was shaken, a little sick, 
and mad. The altimeter check showed 
I had dived 11,000 feet. 


“The next dive was the first of five 
more to demonstrate pull-outs instead 
of speed. 


‘When an airplane is pulled out of a 
dive at high speed the centrifugal force 
pushes the pilot down hard on his seat. 
The faster he pulls out, the harder he is 
pushed down. 


‘In level flights the accelerometer 
registers one. That is, one G. (G equals 
gravity.) In nine-G pull outs, such as 
I was required to make, I was pushed 
into my seat with a force equal to nine 
times my own weight . . . 1,350 pounds. 


“There had to be nine Gs or the pull- 
out was no good. If it got much more 
than that maybe I would be no good. 
The airplane might be pulled apart... 
or I could rupture intestines and blood 
vessels. An army pilot got too much 
G several years ago. He is out of the 
hospital now but is still goofy. 


“I felt like someone had beaten me 
when I got through with those pull- 
outs. My back ached, my eyes felt 
strained, and I had sharp, shifting pains 
in my chest...” 


The young flyer who wrote this hair- 
raising tale graduated with Charles A. 
Lindbergh in 1925 from Kelly Field, 
Texas. First he instructed army pilots, 
then instructed army instructors. Lat- 
er after flying for the Department of 
Commerce he went into private avia- 
tion. 


Until last Spring he was private pilot 
for several millionaires. Then he took 
up free-lance aviation. This didn’t pay 
as well as he had hoped. So he sent 
his wife and two children to live with 
relatives in Oklahoma. During the 
Summer he read and re-read his favor- 
ite author, George Bernard Shaw, and 
picked up whatever free-lance money 
he could. Last week he was fresh and 
happy again, with $1,200 in his pocket 


which he claimed his death-dive netted 


him. “I’m driving to Oklahoma in 4 
new car after the family tomorrow ...” 


| or 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


—— 


STAGE: Erie Canal Days Live in 
“The Farmer Takes a Wife” 





The Erie Canal came to the Forty- 
Sixth Street Theatre, New York, last 
week. In sun bonnets and voluminous 
checked skirts, lady ‘“canawlers” of 
1853 re-lived their exciting existence. 
They and their sons, husbands, and lov- 
ers appeared in “The Farmer Takes a 
Wife,” the first Marc Connelly play in 
five years. 

In the days when the “big ditch” 
from Albany to Buffalo was the na- 
tion’s greatest traffic artery, men drank 
their rum in Hennessy’s Hotel and 
cursed their rising competitors—the 
railroads. Women gave up marriage 
for acareer of cooking on the boats and 
were not above a bit of swilling with 
their men after the dishes were washed. 
Molly Larkins (June Walker) is the 
finest cook on the “canawl” and proud 
of being culinary boss of the canal’s 
bully, Jotham Klore (Gibbs Penrose). 
As bully, Jotham could lick every man 
on the Erie and consume vast quanti- 
ties of liquor without losing his wits. 

Earning a gambler’s precarious living 
is Fortune Friendly, played by the sol- 
emn-faced Herb Williams of vaudeville 
fame. 

Molly’s life is complicated by a ro- 
mance with young Dan Harrow 


June Walker as the Finest Cook on the Erie Canal 





(Henry Fonda) a pessimist who says 
the glorious days of the canal are lim- 
ited. He dreams of a farm and Molly 
on it. Molly feels something of the 
grim fate that is to overtake her little 
world and fights valiantly against both 
the encroaching railroads and the ar- 
dent young farmer. In the end she is 
conquered. 


When the play opened in Philadelphia 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE (New York Opening) 
L’AIGLON (Broadhurst Theatre): Eva Le 


Gallienne plays the ill-fated Duke of 
Reichstadt, son of Napoleon, a part made 
famous by Sarah Bernhardt and Maude 
Adams. Ethel Barrymore and three 
younger members of the Barrymore clan 
lend a hand to Clemence Dane’s adapta- 
tion of Edmond Rostand’s famous poem. 
SCREEN 


WE LIVE AGAIN (United Artists): In the 
third and latest screen version of Tolstoy’s 
“Resurreetion,’”” Anna Sten and Fredric 
March score a big hit. Peasant life is 
vividly photographed in huge masses, and 
old customs live again. 

TRANSATLANTIC MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(United Artists): Mystery, music, and ro- 
mance provide a bewildering melee of en- 
tertainment starring Nancy Carroll and 
Gene Raymond. 


THE ST. LOUIS KID (Warner Bros.): In the 


funniest film of his career, James Cagney 
again plays the rough guy. This time he 
bucks the farmers’ milk strike and ‘dives 
in and out of jail. Patricia Ellis gains 
glory by slapping Jimmy soundly in the 
face. 


3865 NIGHTS IN HOLLYWOOD (Fox): Alice 
Faye and James Dunn lead the way for 
some good-natured jeers at life among the 
stars. 
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VANDAMM 


in Marc Connelly’s Play, “The Farmer Takes a Wife” 


for a tryout, theatregoers were sur- 
prised to find Mr. Connelly playing the 
Fortune Friendly part in a matinee per- 
formance. Gossips said Mr. Williams 
had been tempted away with a movie 
contract. Mr. Williams reappeared. It 
was his first legitimate part and he 
had wanted to get the feel of the play 
by sitting out front for one perform- 
ance, Connelly good-naturedly agreed 
to take his place. 

This is not a new incident in the life 
of the author of “The Green Pastures.” 
Back in 1922, when he collaborated 
with George S. Kaufman on “The 
49ers,” he appeared as master of cere- 
monies. Five years later, collaborat- 
ing with H. J. Mankiewicz on “The Wild 
Man of Borneo,” the leading man was 
suddenly taken ill. Again, versatile Mr. 
Connelly saved the day. He has never 
made more than fleeting public appear- 
ances and always in his own plays. 


“The Farmer Takes a Wife” is not 
all Mr. Connelly’s genius. Frank B. 
Elser had completed an Erie Canal 
play, ‘Low Bridge,” based on the Wal- 
ter D. Edmonds novel, “Rome Haul,” 
before Connelly became interested in 
the idea. Together, the two play- 
wrights explored the canal country and 
re-wrote the original play. With all 
critics solidly behind it, the play is 
slated to be one of the most successful 
of the season’s productions. 


“LADIES’ MONEY:” Abbott's Play 
Looks Behind Rooming House Walls 


Upstairs and down ran actors at 
New York’s Ethel Barrymore Theatre 
last week. The scene was a cross- 
section of a two-story rooming house 
showing four rooms and a hall. In 
this house three married couples and 
a gangster loved, cheated, and found 
happiness during one exciting day. 
Fortunately no two of the roomers 
were inspired to talk at the same time 
so the audience could visit from room 
to room without undue strain. 

George Abbott, of “Broadway” and 
“Coquette” fame, wrote and produced 
this slice of life called ‘‘Ladies’ Money.” 
Some critics decided it was the best 
play of his career. 

Fruity (Hal K. Dawson) can’t keep 
his hands off the dice. His wife, 
Margie (Helen Lynd), is a golden- 
headed comic who works in Gins- 
berg’s store during the day and reads 
cards at night. In another room, a 
down-and-out gambler fights for the 
sanity of his wife who has lost her 
baby. Upstairs, Mr. Blummer (Jerome 
Cowan), while waiting for his slice in 
a kidnaping racket, seduces the land- 
lady’s daughter (Joyce Arling). 

Across the hall, Margaret Callahan 
as June, a scarlet woman gone straight, 
struggles with the difficulties of a 
jealous husband. The lives of these 
various persons cross in the hall; their 
gregariousness brings them popping in- 
to one another’s quarters for unex- 
pected visits. 

When the police close in at the end 
for a grim capture scene, Joyce Arling, 
with hysterical screams and subsequent 
dull despair, gives the audience a fine 
attack of jitters. 
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GEORGE M. COHAN: He Returns to 
Home Town, Proves He’s Made Good 


In the penetrating chill of a Massa- 
chusetts night last week, 2,000 persons 
stood jammed as tight as cobblestones 
in the square fronting the North Brook- 
field Town Hall. They listened with 
mute absorption to the dramatic lines 
that came to them from amplifiers. 

Inside the tiny auditorium, 575 lucky 
townsfolk squeezed into seats intended 
for only 428. This privileged group 
could see as well as hear an old friend 
interpret the mellow story of. Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilderness.” 

George M. Cohan was the home-town 
boy making good on the stage where he 
played his first part 48 years ago. 
Though born in Providence, R. I., he 
was raised in the North Brookfield 
home that housed his parents and 
grandparents. Last week he and the 
entire cast of ‘the Theatre Guild show 
appeared in the little town for a one- 
night stand.’ They performed without 
costumes. before scenery supplied by 
North Brookfield ‘residents. 

Tickets at $1 each sold out in fifteen 
minutes. Mr. Cohan had stipulated 


that only North Brookfield citizens 
could buy them, but the small size of 
the hall left many of the 2,750 inhabit- 
ants disappointed. 


They complained 
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loudly to Mortimer Howard, Cohan’s 
childhood friend and head of the wel- 
coming committee. In desperation, he 
installed amplifying apparatus so those 
admirers who could not see the great 
Cohan, “the man who owns Broad- 
way,” would at least be able to hear 
him. 

In the front row sat the surviving 
members of “Coughlin’s Disturbers,” 
an unbeatable baseball team Cohan 
organized in 1894, when he wore short 
pants and had more hair. Mike Con- 
roy, Pat Kane, Billy Burke, now a 
slightly deaf bartender, and “Tuffy” 
Cotter, the shortstop who turned shoe- 
store proprietor, watched their old base- 
ball leader with sentimental adoration. 

After the performance, Cohan re- 
ceived an enormous basket of Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. While he gave a 
medley of his songs, the audience 
hummed with him. Later, he was pre- 
sented with a silver cigarette case en- 
graved: “From a grateful community 
to our most illustrious son, George M. 
Cohan, Oct. 29.” 

About midnight “Murt” Howard, 
proprietor of .the town’s grocery store, 
took Cohan and the cast home for a 
dinner of partridge, pheasant, and 
woodcock. At 2 o’clock the cast took 
a bus for Springfield, while Cohan and 
“Murt” sat down for a long chat. 


George M. Cohan: It Was a Big Night in North Brookfield Town Hall 
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“MEANIES:” Cantankerous Men 
Paid to Listen to Air Jokes 


WANTED FOR PART TIME WORK: 25 of the 
meanest, most cantankerous, orneriest, crabbiest, sour- 
est, evil-dispositioned men in the city; must be de. 
void of any sense of humor and able to give refer- 
ences anent these qualifications; salary $1 per hour 
for preview audience. Write in detail W 27 Times. 


Curious readers of New York’s con- 
servative Times, who scan the “Public 
Notices” column, gurgled over their 
morning coffee two weeks ago when 
they noticed this unusual want ad. The 
majority looked with suspicion on the 
puzzling line about “preview audience.” 
Avid “Public Notices” fans saw it as 
just another mysterious decoy, under- 
stood only by a chosen few. A 
few thought some beefy bootlegger 
wanted to reorganize his gang. Others 
visioned an eccentric millionaire pre- 
paring to share his fortune. A few 
practical readers saw it as an oppor- 
tunity to make a few dollars and sat 
down to pen eager answers. But those 








BROADCASTS NOV. 10-16 





Light face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT.: Notre Dame-Navy: The Irish, beaten 
only twice this season, try to take the un- 
beaten Middies for a ride in Cleveland. Ted 
Husing reports the game. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 
C.T.; 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. CBS. 

SUN.: Ernest Truex: Comedian in a radio 
adaption of Owen Davis’s “Nervous 
Wreck.” Intelligently edited and produced. 
2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T 
NBC—W JZ. 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony: 
Guided by Werner Janssen, 34-year-o! 
guest conductor, who was awarded th: 
Prix de Rome and Julliard Fellowship for 
work at American Academy in Rome 
Beveridge Webster, 25-year-old Pittsburgh 
pianist, makes his broadcast debut, play- 
ing MacDowell’s Concerto No. 2 in D minor. 
The rest of the program: Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D. Because of the Armistice Day 
program, Philharmonic broadcast lasts 
only one hour, instead of the usual two 
3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T 
CBS. 

Armistice Day Broadcast: Arranged by 
Carnegie Endowment for _ Internationa! 
Peace. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Co- 
lumbia University president, presides. In 
rapid succession, Sir John Simon, English 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, speaks fron 
London; Dr. Edouard Benes, Foreign Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia, from Prague 
Prince Tokugawa, former president ot 
Japanese House of Peers, from Tokyo. 
When Prince Tokugawa speaks it wil! be 
6 A.M. Nov. 12 in Japan. Notables of Can- 
ada, Greece and Brazil are also short- 
waved to America. 4:15 E.T.; 3.15 C.T.; 
2:15 M.T.; 1:15 P.T. CBS. 

MON.: Cleveland Symphony under Artur Rod- 
zinski’s baton, makes its seasonal debut 
This 17-year-old organization gives other 
broadcasts at irregular intervals, 4:00 E.T.; 
3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

TUES.: Fray & Braggiotti: Light-hearted twin- 
piano team play with Isham Jones's aug 
mented orchestra in a half-hour program. 
These pianists were among the first to in- 
troduce American jazz to Paris, 9:30 E.T. 
8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED.: John McCormack: Irish tenor sings 
popular songs accompanied by a large or- 
chestra. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ., 

THURS.: Rudy Vallee: Croons from California 
and presents several guest talkie stars. 
Lou Holtz, a story-teller who has a cleve! 
way of making old jokes sound new, is 3 
permanent part of the program. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

FRI: Hollywood Hotel: Jazz jamboree from 
California, featuring Dick Powell, motion- 
picture singer, Jane Williams, a radio con- 
test winner, Ted Fio-Rito’s orchestra. 
Carole Lombard, screen siren, makes 4 
guest appearance. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 
7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. CBS, 
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Some of the “Meanest, Most Cantankerous, Orneriest’””» Men Who Answered a 
Call to 






wise to the ways of publicity smelled 
a rat. 

The rat-smellers were right. Next 
morning, Jay Faggen and his assistant 
press agents were busy opening 600 re- 
ples in a midtown Broadway office 
building. Faggen publicizes David 
Freedman who writes “gags” for Block 
& Sully and other radio comics. Block 
& Sully are former three-a-day vaude- 
villians who appear once a week over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Ex-Lax, a popular patent medicine, 
pays their salaries. 

Mr. Faggen explained that his client, 
Mr. Freedman felt “insulted” when Ex- 
Lax executives expressed doubt that 
Freedman’s jokes were really funny. 
The joke writer and his press agent 
conferred. Out of this pow-wow, they 
evolved a stunt to measure Mr. Freed- 
man’s humor and get several newspaper 
columns of free publicity. ‘Why not 
get the meanest men in New York” 
asked Mr. Faggen, “and invite them to 
a preview of the Ex-Lax show?” Mr. 
Freedman caught on quickly. ‘“Splen- 
did,” he said. “If they laugh, it must 
be funny. And,” he added, “don’t for- 
get to invite the newspaper men.” 

So last week, in Columbia’s Play- 
house No. 2, on West Forty-fifth Street, 
32 “meanest men” were ushered to 
front-row seats. While cameras popped, 
and Mr. Freedman interrupted with 
suggestions, Block & Sully tried to 
amuse the “toughest audience in the 
world.” It was a difficult job. Most 
of the “meanest men” looked glum. 

After a test, Mr. Freedman appeared 
and waved his unlit cigar above the 
“Meanies’” heads. “You’re not so 
tough,” he said jubilantly. “We regis- 
tered 54 laughs and 65 is average.” 

More amusing than the test program 
were the letters Mr. Faggen said the 
mean men wrote. “I have a disposi- 


tion like an ingrown toenail—I’m a rent 
collector ... I’m afraid to sleep for fear 
I'll cut my own throat . .. Was a brok- 
r from 1929 to 1930; any more quali- 
fications necessary? . . . My ambition 
's to have a mortgage on the Old La- 
dies’ Home . 


. . My wife has left me 





twice in six months... I even hate 
myself.” 

The audience included two lawyers, 
a doctor who specialized in venereal 
diseases, a Union Club member, a tai- 
lor, a steam-fitter, an ex-Captain in the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces, a 
beach-comber, and several unemployed. 
Their two hours’ sourness cost Mr. Fag- 
gen $64 in wages, the want ad $10, in- 
cidental clerical expenses about $5. For 
that comparatively small expense he 
produced a “story” that hit all the New 
York papers. 


David Freedman is the “brains” back 
of many high-priced broadcast buf- 
foons. The 37-year-old Rumanian writes 
jokes and sketches for George Givot, 
Block & Sully and Eddie Cantor, his 
best customer. He also writes books 
and plays. 

He charges about $100 per gag. From 
radio work alone, the gagster averages 
$2,400 weekly. He doesn’t mind be- 
ing kidded about resurrecting old jokes. 
His reason: ‘What sounds like an old 
joke to one listener, is a brand new one 
to another.” 


Innocently responsible for Freed- 
man’s party is Zada Spencer, unem- 
ployed Kansas City typist. When her 
complimentary “job wanted” notices 
brought no results, Miss Spencer a fort- 
night ago changed the wording to “un- 
reliable, dishonest, lazy, short hours, 
big pay.” From this ad Faggen got the 
idea for his successful publicity stunt. 
Last week, however, Miss Spencer was 
still jobless. 


DICTION: No Medal This Year 
For Perfect Speech on Radio 


Only five radio announcers speak 
with almost perfect diction, according 
to the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters. They are Milton Cross, 
Alwyn Bach, John Holbrook, David 
Ross, and James Wallington. 


For adept tongue-and-lip movement 
these five received the 18-karat gold 





Test the Radio Jokes of Jesse Block and Eve Sully (Center) 


medal, bestowed annually since 1929 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, and 47 other academy diction- 
dictators. On the face of the medal is 
inscribed “For Good Diction on the 
Radio.” 

Last week it was time for another 
medal to be awarded. Most announcers 
hoped they wouldn’t win. They con- 
sider the honor somewhat too high- 
brow for their commercial pronounce- 
ments on cathartics and cereals. They 
also recall that John Holbrook, 1931 
winner, was discharged this year by the 
National Broadcasting Co. Though his 
clipped Boston accent drew the acade- 
my’s praise, it didn’t win popular ap- 
proval. 

When academy officials announced 
they would give no 1934 medal be- 
cause “no one person seemed to im- 
press the committee sufficiently to war- 
rant the award,” few announcers 
grieved. NBC word-slingers have been 
honored four out of five times. Only 
Columbia’s poetic David Ross inter- 
rupted the string. 

The academy’s press department in- 
sisted that “the academy has not lost 
its interest in the awards and without 
doubt they will be resumed next year.” 
But radio men felt the medal’s days 
were over. 

Radio columnists blamed 27-year-old 
James Wallington, NBC’s crack com- 
mercial announcer, for the academy’s 
cancellation. He won the medal in 
1933. When Wallington appeared on a 
vaudeville stage with pop-eyed Eddie 
Cantor, the Chase & Sanborn coffee 
comedian nightly cracked eggs over the 
medal winner’s head. Columnists said 
the academy felt that wasn’t a nice way 
for an award winner to act. 

In 1929, Milton Cross, the portly 
first winner, was flattered. “It’s a 
great honor,” he said. 

Last week egg-spattered Mr. Wal- 
lington remarked: “I haven’t looked at 
the medal since I won it... and about 
that egg scene, I'd go out on the stage 
clad only in my shorts if I knew it 
would get a laugh!” 
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Born: To Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
grandson of King Gustaf V of Sweden, 
and Princess Sybilla, a daughter, Prin- 
cess Margaretha Desiree Victoria. 


® To Richard McCann, sports editor of 
The Washington Daily News, and Mary 
Elaine Runyon McCann, Damon Run- 
yon’s daughter, a son. 


® To Joan Blondell, movie actress, and 
George Barnes, photographer, a son. 
He was named Norman Scott Barnes. 
BrrtTHpAy: Senator William Gibbs 
McAdoo of California, 71, Oct. 31. His 
two sons took him to lunch in New 
York. 


® Mannfried Hauptmann, son of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, accused of the 
Lindbergh baby’s murder, 1, Nov. 3. 
He spent ten minutes with his father 
in Flemington, N. J., jail. 


® Will Rogers, humorist, 55, Nov. 4. 
“Pretty sore,” he was “looking for the 
ones that reminded” him of the event. 














ENGAGED: Ginger Rogers, movie ac- 
tress, and Lew Ayres, movie actor. 


®Frances Heenan (Peaches) Brown- 
ing, widow of Edward West (Daddy) 
Browning, who died Oct. 14, and Ber- 
nard J. Hynes, Denver theatrical man. 








Divorce Sovucut: By Katharine 
Faulkner Swift Warburg, from James 
Paul Warburg, former Brain Truster 
and adviser to the American delegation 
at the London Economic Conference. 
She is suing in Reno. 

ARRIVED: Babe Ruth and the rest of 
Connie Mack’s barnstorming baseball 
team, in Tokyo. As the visitors rolled 
slowly along the Ginza, Tokyo’s Broad- 
way, holiday crowds shouted: “Banzai 
Bambino! Banzai Babe!” The Babe and 
his team-mates were then entertained 
at a garden party, where 50 geisha girls 
twanged “Hail Columbia” on Japanese 
banjos. At baseball games during the 
week, enormous numbers of slant-eyed 
fans waited eagerly for the Bambino 
to clout a home-run. 

Resicnep: John Arnold Heydler, 
from the presidency of baseball’s Na- 
tional League. Though rumors reported 
him forced out, Heydler asserted he 
was ending his sixteen-year term be- 
cause of ill health. 

RETIREMENT ORDERED: Capt. John H. 
Craige, from the United States Marine 
Corps. One of the most colorful mem- 
bers of a colorful fighting organization, 
Craige has been city editor, Olympic 
boxer, light-heavyweight champion of 
France, machine-gunner in Mexico’s 
Madero revolution, chief of secret po- 
lice in Haiti’s gendarmerie, author 
(“Black Bagdad”) and the marines’ 
publicity man. 

Among his souvenirs are several 
notches in his gun (“Justifiable hom- 
icide,” said a Colorado court after 


Craige caught a badman dealing from 
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the bottom of a pack), a gleaming set 
of store teeth (“I sacrificed my teeth 
on the altar of my country”), and a 
pair of cauliflower ears. Craige’s re- 
tirement follows a fractured vertebra 
received in an automobile accident. The 
car plunged out of control over an em- 
bankment when the Captain sneezed. 


Diep: Baron Edmond James de Roth- 
schild, 89, head of the Paris banking 
house, at his chateau near Paris. He 
was the last surviving grandson of 
Mayer Anselm Rothschild who founded 
the firm in Frankfort and sent his sons 
to establish branches in Paris, London, 
Vienna, and Naples. Like his father, 
James, founder of the Paris branch, 
Edmond married a cousin. A leader in 
financial circles, he was a prominent 
Zionist. Investing enormous sums, he 
bought for the Jewish settlers about 
half the land in Palestine they now oc- 
cupy. 
© The Most Rev. Isaac O. Stringer, 68, 
Anglican Archbishop of Rupert’s Land, 
northwest British Columbia, of a stroke 
in Winnipeg. He went out to the Arctic 
Coast as missionary, and later became 
Bishop of the Yukon. An always pres- 
ent pistol made him “The Six-Shooter 
Bishop.” He translated parts of the 
Bible into the Eskimo language, and 
became an Archbishop in 1931. 


* Col. Bailey Kelly Ashford, 61, of can- 
cer, in San Juan, Puerto Rico. A young 
medical officer stationed there, he dis- 
covered hookworm caused tropical per- 
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Babe Ruth Sailing for Tokyo, Where the Cry Was “Banzai Bambino” 


nicious anemia. Laughed at, he con- 
tinued to treat and cure his patients 
with the dangerous drug thymol, at 
last winning recognition. 


® Other Deaths: The Most Rev. John 
William Shaw, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans ... Brig. Gen. Thomas Durland 
Landon, principal and commandant of 
the Bordentown (N. J.) Military Insti- 
tute . . . George Henry Sandison, edi- 
tor emeritus and for 30 years managing 
editor of The Christian Herald .. . EI- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor 
emeritus of New York University ... 
Sir Alfred Gilbert, British sculptor who 
designed the statue of Eros in Pic- 
cadilly Circus, London . Gaston 
Menier, head of the big French choco- 
late firm. 

Sick List: The Argentine Navy 
(mumps and measles): naval maneu- 
vers had to be suspended. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, former NRA 
Administrator (infected foot): “doing 
nicely” in a New York hospital. 

Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania 
(influenza): convalescing. 

Dowager Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, 
daughter of Queen Marie of Rumania 
and widow of the assassinated King 
Alexander (gallstones): resting. 

Princess Ileana, daughter of Queen 
Marie of Rumania (high fever, induced 
by her “delicate condition”): serious. 

Duke of Gloucester, third son of King 
George of England (catarrh): forced 
to cancel engagements. 
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STOCK EXCHAN GE: Survey Asks Brokers 


Their Tale of Woe and Local Opinion of Profession 


With stock trading at the lowest ebb 
for October in thirteen years, Wall 
Street brokers last week had plenty of 
time to talk and plenty to talk about. 

For the first time in its history, the 
New York Stock Exchange undertook 
a canvass to determine the country’s 
opinion of the great security market. 
The survey took the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to more than 9,000 mem- 
pers, partners in Stock Exchange 
firms, branch-office managers, and cor- 
respondents. In an accompanying let- 
ter Richard Whitney, president of the 
Exchange, asked that no truths be 
spared. 

“Will you write frankly and tell me, 
in as much detail as possible,” Mr. 
Whitney wrote, ‘“‘the conditions in your 
locality and the things which beget 
criticism and antagonism to our busi- 
ness? Will you give me these points 
of criticism and misinformation; also 
the attitude of your newspapers and 
what they find fault with?” 

The questionnaire went even further. 
It asked specifically for reports on the 
attitude of women, the clergy, labor- 
ers, farmers, business and professional 
men, Congressmen, and State legisla- 
tors toward Stock Exchanges. Recip- 
ients of the questionnaire were asked to 
give the names of persons who in print 
or speeches misinterpreted the func- 
tions of the Exchange. All who re- 
ceived the query were also asked for 
suggestions that might improve the 
public’s understanding of the Ex- 
change. 

“Accurate knowledge concerning the 
Stock Exchange,” wrote Mr. Whitney, 
‘its history, functions, practices, and 
the economic force it exerts in the-af- 
fairs of this country is surprisingly 
small among those persons not in some 
way connected with the business it- 
self.” 

Just what action the Exchange would 
take as a result of the poll has not 
been decided, but Mr. Whitney dis- 
claimed any intention of a broad pro- 
motional campaign. 

“The Exchange,” he said, “does not 
intend to indulge in propaganda or 
mere business-boosting publicity. We 
Shall present facts only.” 

The questionnaire reached the mail 
on the same day that four successive 
sales of Stock Exchange memberships 
at shrinking prices brought seat values 
down to $70,000. This was a decline 
of $20,000 for the week and the lowest 
registered since 1919, with one excep- 
tion. A seat sold for $68,000 in 1932. 
_ This drop in seat prices was reflected 
in incoming figures on the volume of 
Share trading. Last week’s reports 
Showed that stock trading on the Big 
Board for the month of October 
amounted to 15,661,431 shares, the low- 
est since the depression year of 1921. 
For the first ten months of this year 


transactions totaled about 280,000,000 
shares, the nadir for any similar period 
in the last decade. 

These gloomy figures were visible 
evidences that many brokerage houses 
were operating in the “red.” Commis- 
sions on the low trading volume are 
not sufficient to pay for rents, clerical 
forces, ticker services, board rooms, 
and other brokerage machinery. No- 
vember opened with a flood of news- 
paper announcements of consolidations, 
changes, and dissolutions, showing that 
contraction was under way. 

To aid the retrenchment, the Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms set 
up a “matrimonial bureau” late last 
month. The association is composed 
of individual members or member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The job of running the bureau was 
delegated to William W. Peake, part- 
ner of Pell, Peake & Co., who has had 
30 years of “Street” experience. His 
task is to listen to brokers who come 
to him with their troubles. When he 
sees where an alliance may prove ad- 
vantageous, he may conduct prelimi- 
nary negotiations and quietly bring the 
two parties together. 

The outcome may range from out- 
right consolidation or merger to com- 





bination of various facilities. Mr. : 
Peake mentioned a hypothetical case 
in which a firm wished to wipe out its 
overhead expenses and at the same 
time retain its identity, business, and 
customers. The partners closed down 
their offices and gave up all trading 
machinery. Another firm provided 
them with desk space and full facili- 
ties for operation. The partners agreed 
to split commissions with this firm. 

Mr. Peake said that negotiations 
were necessarily conducted in the strict- 
est confidence and that the association 
charged no fees for its services. 

Inquiry at the Stock Exchange last 
week revealed that the shrinkage in the 
number of member firms during the de- 
pression has been relatively light. Mem- 
ber firms are those whose force includes 
one or more owners of Stock Exchange 
seats. Each seat assures the owner of 
a place on the trading floor of the Ex- 
change. Since 1929, when a 25 per cent 
“seat dividend” was declared on each 
existing membership, the number of 
seats has remained constant at 1,375. 

There were 616 member firms doing 
business fast week, only 49 less than 
the peak reached early in 1930, and only 
5 less than the number at the begin- 
ning of this year. 

But a sharp contraction has taken 
place in the number of customers’ men, 
stock tickers, and branch offices. Esti- 


mates place the number of customers’ 
men in action today at about 5,000, 
probably less than half of the army 
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Richard Whitney, Stock Exchange President, Who Asked Brokers to 
Report on “the Things Which -Beget Antagonism to Our Business” 
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Barn Filling Station: Milk Goes From Cow to Bottle by Modern 
Sanitary Dairy Machinery, Automatically Controlled by Electricity 


which took care of trading orders dur- 
ing the palmy days. Branch offices have 
been cut by more than 500 to the pres- 
ent total of about 1,100. Clerical forces, 
board rooms, office areas, and tickers 
have already been sharply reduced. 


e 
CHICAGO FAIR: Exposition 
Ends With Riots and Profits 


Combining the exuberance of an 
Army-Navy football crowd with the 
hysteria of a Day of Judgment throng, 
a shoving, shouting Chicago horde 
brought A Century of Progress to a 
purple close at dawn on Thursday of 
last week. 

It was the first great exposition to 
ring down its curtain in any color but 
red. After visitor No. 38,535,625 had 
become the Fair’s last paying guest, 
officials estimated a two-year net prof- 
it of more than $300,000. Final assets 
were close to $2,000,000. Liabilities in- 
cluded $587,500 due on outstanding 
notes and the estimated $1,000,00U ex- 
pense of tearing down buildings and 
clearing up the grounds. 

For a time late Wednesday it seemed 
possible that no buildings would sur- 
vive for the professional wreckers’ as- 
saults. The 372,000 men, women, and 
children who set the two-year single- 

day attendance record appeared deter- 


mined to take them away as souvenirs. 
Male and female brawlers ripped up 
booths, broke down partitions, smashed 
lights, destroyed gardens, and threw 
policemen into Lake Michigan. 

At midnight Mrs. Rufus C. Dawes, 
wife of the Fair’s president, pressed a 
button in the Hall of States. It was 
supposed to lock the gates, turn out 
the lights forever, and set off a mile- 
long display of fireworks. But only the 
fireworks went through on schedule. 
After an instant of darkness lights 
blazed again. Thousands of screaming 
Halloween revelers still fought to enter 
the grounds. Turnstiles continued to 
rattle like birdshot on a tin sign. 

Earlier in the day Mrs. Helen Reid, 
65-year-old Chicago grandmother, 
squinted doubtfully through her spec- 
tacles as she was ushered into the trus- 
tees’ room. There scores of gifts from 
Fair exhibitors and merchants—reward 
for her achievement in being this year’s 
16,000,000th visitor — awaited her. 
Among them were a truckload of 
clocks, a crate of chocolates, several 
gallons of perfume, a deed to five acres 
of land, a box of cigars, and a live 
monkey. 

Since May, 1933, when the great star 
Arcturus, 40 light years distant, shone 
on a sensitive instrument to open Chi- 
cago’s hundredth-birthday party, the 
city has enjoyed a prosperity unusual 


— 


in hard times. At the end of the first 
year exhibitors, concessionaires, shop- 
keepers, and hotel owners clamored for 
more. So did Mayor Edward Kelly ang 
the Fair’s financial backers. 

This year, though the Swiss Village 
raised its Alps to a height of 70 feet 
and Sally Rand dropped her celebrated 
ostrich plumes to the ground (this time 
to dance behind a “bubble’’), business 
fell off. Exposition authorities decided 
not to reopen in 1935. The orange, they 
agreed, has been squeezed dry. 


NATIONAL DAIRY: The Bigges: 
“Milkman” Now 10 Years Old 


Carnation Prospect Ormsby Gluck, 9. 
year-old Holstein Frisian, in one year 
gave 15,510 quarts of milk. Almost 
any good dairy cow produces between 
4,000 and 6,000 quarts annually. The 
25,000,000 good, bad, and indifferent 
milch cows in the United States aver- 
age about 1,900. 

This year all of them, from pedigreed 
Holstein Frisians to unclassified barn- 
yard bossies, will yield an approximate 
total of 48,000,000,000 quarts—enough 
milk to fill a Boston-to-Seattle canal 
20 feet wide and 8 feet deep. 

Last week the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., world’s largest buyer of 
milk, commemorated its tenth anni- 
versary with an elaborate booklet en- 
titled “5,000 Years and 10.” On the 
embossed cover is reproduced a 5,000- 
year-old Babylonian frieze glorifying 
the cow and her lactic gift to mankind. 

About fifteen years ago Thomas H. 
McInnerney, University of Illinois alum- 
nus and former druggist, was head of 
Hydrox, prosperous Chicago ice-cream 
firm.. For some time he toyed with the 
idea that dairy products were “big 
business.” After he had collected and 
digested enough figures, he took a train 
to New York. 

“The dairy business,” Mr. MclInner- 
ney told bankers, “is bigger than the 
steel business, bigger than the auto- 
mobile business.” But men of finance, 
even in those lush days of post-war ex- 
pansion, were not favorably impressed. 
Milk was a highly perishable product. 
It would not be feasible, they argued, 
to combine a large number of small, 
widely separated dispensers. 

Not until December, 1923, did the 
banking houses of Lehman Brothers 
and Goldman Sachs put up capital for 
National Dairy Products Corp. As 
president, Thomas McInnerney, then 
56, began his career as world’s biggest 
milkman. 

The McInnerney plan for successful 
operation was founded on two pril- 
ciples. First, each company in the group 
would retain “local autonomy.” For- 
mer owners wherever possible would 
continue as managers, sometimes 45 
officers and directors. Second, before 4 
new company could be added, it had to 
prove an earning power at least equal 
to the earnings of Dairy shares &x- 
changed for it. 

Adhering to these principles, the 
curporation has grown from a two0- 
company combine in 1923 to a 100- 
company giant with assets of $200,000,- 
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000. Not once through five depression 
years has it missed paying a dividend. 

Oldest in membership, excepting only 
Mr. MclInnerney’s original Hydrox 
plant, is Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. of 
Pittsburgh. In National Dairy’s infancy 
it did two-thirds of the total business. 
Some other big members are Telling 
Belle Vernon Co. of Cleveland; Detroit 
Creamery Co.; Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Co., which supplies Philadelphia 
and Southeastern Pennsylvania. Chest- 
nut Farms-Chevy Chase Dairy Co. 
caters to the needs of Washington, D. 
Cc. The huge Sheffield Farms Co. sells 
a third of the milk used in New York 
City. 

= many cow barns Sheffield Farms 
uses modern sanitary dairy methods 
such as have helped reduce New York’s 
typhoid fever, per 100,000 inhabitants, 
from 40 cases in 1870 to 1 in 1930. Af- 
ter electric extractors take milk from 
the udders, the still-warm fluid runs 
through pipes to pasteurizers, then into 
mechanically sealed bottles. The con- 
sumer is thus the first person to come 
in contact with the milk. 

Although National Dairy buys an- 
nually the staggering bulk of 4,000,- 
000,000 quarts of milk, it sells less than 
half of it in beverage form. About 40 
per cent of the total goes into some 
160,000,000 pounds of butter, at ten 
quarts of milk to the pound. Cheese 
takes 5 per cent; ice cream and con- 
densed milk another 8. Another frac- 
tion becomes casein—an important 
basic material for combs, eye-glass 
frames, cigarette holders, poker chips, 
and the shiny finish on magazine pages. 

National Dairy buys not only milk. 
Each year it takes from farmers mil- 
lions of dozens of eggs, half of which 
it sells immediately to housewives and 
restaurateurs. The Ovson Egg Co., a 
subsidiary, cans the others and sells 
them to bakers and grocers. 

In 1933 National Dairy flavored its 
ice cream with 20 tons of vanilla beans, 
180 tons of pecans, 1,500 tons of straw- 
berries, 5,000 tons of chocolate, and 
20,000 tons of sugar. 

Cheeses made by Kraft-Phenix, an- 
other subsidiary, went to market in 
700 tons of foil wrapping. Cardboard 
cartons costing $1,000,000 and 100,000 
tons of glass carried products to con- 
sumers. During the year 40,000,000 
bottles, representing a cost of $1,600,- 
000, were broken or kept by users. De- 
livery trucks that burned 20,000,000 
gallons of gasoline wore out $750,000- 
worth of automobile tires. 

National Dairy last year spent $100,- 
000 for harness and $400,000 to repair 
5,000 horse-drawn milk wagons. With 
the exception of the United States 
Army, the company is the country’s 
greatest single user of horses. 

In spite of its record figures, Nation- 
al takes care of less than one-tenth of 
the countrygs milk needs. Running a 
close second is the Borden Company, 
also of New York. On the Pacific Coast 
is Western Dairy Products Co.; in Tex- 
as, Southwest Dairy Products Co.; in 
Philadelphia, United States Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co. Other large competitors are 
Beatrice Creamery Co. of Chicago, and 
American Dairies, Inc., of Kansas City. 





EARNINGS: Corporation Profits 
Take 25 Per Cent Nose Dive 


Those who like to argue that the 
New Deal is collapsing greedily grabbed 
at third-quarter financial reports is- 
sued this week. 


A compilation made by Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York Stock Ex- 
change members, showed that July- 
through-September net profits of 263 
American corporations totaled $162,034,- 
660. This represented a nose dive of 
25 per cent below earnings for the 1933 
third quarter. The decline closely par- 
alleled the 20 per cent fall in industrial 
production activity registered by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index. 


Contrary to the general downward 
trend in steel, iron, automobiles, oils, 
and utilities, a group of eight building 
companies shifted from a deficit to a 
profit. The electrical, chemical, and 
machinery divisions also made a good 
showing. 

Despite the general third-quarter 
drop, total profits for the 263 compa- 
nies for the first nine months of 1934— 
$578,976,434—represented an increase 
of 27 per cent over the similar 1933 
period. 

General Motors, one of the motor 
world’s big three, earned $1.99 a share 
for the first nine months in 1934 
against $1.73 in 1933. First quarter 
results accounted for the increase. Dur- 
ing the last six month profits have de- 
clined, although sales have increased. 

The figures of Chrysler Corporation 
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this guide to/I@w 
record-keeping 





efficiency 






ERE’S a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency is important; Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession. Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
616] Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fill in Coupon, Attach to Letterhead, and 


140-page Book Will be Sent you FREE 
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This side trip ticket to 


TUCSON 


EL PASO 






MEXICO CITY . 


Starting this winter, you will be able to take a 
jaunt down to Mexico City and back on your 
trip to California—for only $50 extra rail fare! 

Take our Sunset Limited from New Orleans to 
San Antonio orE] Paso, or our Golden State Lim- 
ited from Chicago to El Paso. Then down to Mex- 
ico City on the National Railways of Mexico. 
Then back to Tucson on our West Coast Route 


Southern Pacific 


|AHUA 





| 2S eee 


MEXICO 


costs only 


mao $50 


on a Southern Pacific 
ticket to California! 


via Guadalajara, Mazatlan and Nogales, ana on 
to California. Stopover anywhere. (There will 
also be special “Pullman Cruises” through 
Mexico this winter, accompanied by guides.) 
For details on these side trips, or any informa- 
tion about a trip to Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, 
Dept. F-11, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
Ask for our booklet, “I’ve been to Mexico.” 
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a. voyage to California 
via Havana, through the Panama Canal, is 
bound to be a pleasure. But when you make 
this 5,500 mile, two weeks’ cruise on one of 
the Round the World President Liners you add 
a lot of thrills . . . for you make it on a real 
world-traveling ship. And you make t in 
the company of people that you very likely 
wouldn’t meet elsewhere . . . entertaining men 
and women bound in and out of the world’s 
most interesting far-off places. 


q 





BY ROUND THE WORLD 
PRESIDENT LINER 


‘140 





Old bridge at Panama, built by the pirate Morgan 


President Liners sail every week from New 
York to Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
First Class fares are from $140. 

You will find every stateroom outside, large 
and airy—with fine, modern beds... spacious 
decks and public rooms and outdoor swim- 
ming pool . . . Menus justly famed. And you 
may stopover en route as you choose, continu- 
ing on the next or a later President Liner. 

Your own travel agent, or any of our offices 
(New York, Boston, Washington,D.C.,Toronto, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles) will be glad to tell 
you all about this service . . . about Round 
America trips (one way by President Liner, 
one way by train—from $230 First Class; or 
by plane across the continent) . . . and about 
the unique Orient and Round the World cruises 
these liners offer at surprisingly low fares, 
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came too late for compilation. The com- 
pany earned $2.17 a share on its com- 
mon stock for the first nine months of 
this year, against $2.77 for last year. 
Walter P. Chrysler, president, said that 
unit automotive sales were greater dur- 
ing the nine months of this year than 
during any full year in the company’s 
history. Higher costs of labor and 
materials made profits smaller. 


© 
FORD: Urging “Common Sense,” 
He Waves Aside Depression 


Henry Ford airily waved gloom aside 
last week. “So far as the Ford Motor 
Co. is concerned,” he said, “the de- 
pression is over.” 

Proving he had the courage of his 
convictions, he announced he would 
produce at least 1,000,000 cars in 1935. 
“Our experience during the last six 
months and what we see in the future 
tells us a year of improved business is 
ahead,” he said cheerfully. 

Reporters asked if he thought 1935 
would end the depression. 

“Why, the depression would be over 
for the whole country very soon,” Mr. 
Ford exclaimed, “if American indus- 
trialists would just forget these alpha- 
bet schemes and take hold of their in- 
dustries and run them with good, sound 
American business sense. They should 
take hold of the country, too, in the 
same way and run it with good, sound 
American common sense.” 

Ford officials estimated that the buy- 
ing and productive program would 
cost more than $415,000,000 during 
1935. About 8,000 material suppliers 
will receive orders. Some commitments 
have already gone out. 

The greatest single item in the 
budget is $100,000,000 for bodies. This 
money will be spent almost entirely in 
the Detroit area. Purchases of steel, 
iron and non-ferrous metals will run 
to $75,000,000; aluminum, copper, lead, 
tin, and zinc to more than $12,000,000. 
The rubber industry will reap large 
benefits with $22,500,000 going for 
tires and another $6,000,000 for crude 
rubber. Other millions will go for up- 
holstery cloth, glass, paints, and lum- 
ber. 

When the productive drive is in full 
swing 87,000 men will be employed, 
and monthly payrolls in the Detroit 
district alone will reach $6,861,000. In 
recent months Ford has employed 
about 55,000 workers in the Detroit 
area, but this number is greatly re- 
duced at present because of re-tooling 
in the plants. 

The Ford Motor Co. produced 1,485,- 
000 units in 1930 but has not topped 
the million figure since. For the first 
ten months of this year unofficial esti- 
mates place production at 725,000 cars 
ani trucks. Last year the output was 
412,000 units in the same period. 

The 22,000,000th Ford ran off the 
assembly line in July of this year. Of 
this number 15,000,000 were Model Ts. 

Though the White House expressed 
gratification at Ford optimism, it re- 
fused to make any “around the corner” 
prosperity predictions. The Treasury 
Building was less reticent. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: Kemmere; 
Talks on Inflation’s Dangers 


Last week 500 members of the Ip. 
vestment Bankers Association convened 
in White Sulphur Springs, deep in the 
mountains of West Virginia. 

The one “sensation” in an otherwise 
routine series of sessions was an ad- 
dress by Edwin W. Kemmerer, Prince. 
ton professor and recognized expert on 
money. Professor Kemmerer described 
the dangers of uncontrolled inflation 
present in the Federal government's 
current monetary experimentation. He 
predicted that high-grade bonds will 
fall in value. 

“It follows,” said Mr. Kemmerer, 
“that the cautious investor .. . should 
use his money for... durable com- 
modities, real estate, and corporate 
equities.” 

In another speech George W. Boven- 
izer, Irish-born partner in the Jewish 
banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
retiring president of the association, 
struck at critics of capital. Bankers 
are eager to lend, he declared, and any 
statement that capital is ‘“‘on strike” is 
not only erroneous but harmful. 

Ralph T. Crane, bald, benign member 
of Brown, Harriman & Co., Inc., of New 
York was elected president for the 
coming year. Immediately after assum- 
ing office he appointed a committee to 
cooperate with President Roosevelt in 
hastening recovery by reopening the 
capital market. 


GoBBLERS: Usually Thanksgiving is 
the season of many fat turkeys. This 
year holiday hostesses in most Western 
States are complaining that the long- 
wattled birds are scarce, underweight, 
and poor in quality. The drought and 
consequent food shortage of last Sum- 
mer is responsible. 

Turkeys on Eastern markets on the 
average are as good as last year's 
juicy birds. Most Thanksgiving diners 
east of the Mississippi gnaw drumsticks 
that never trod the sun-baked prairies. 

TESTAMENT: When James Bertram, 
former secretary to Andrew Carnegie, 
died a fortnight ago, he left a $750,000 
estate to his wife and daughter. Born 
in Scotland and a British subject all 
his life, Mr. Bertram had been dis- 
tressed by Britain’s repudiation of part 
of its war debt to America, where he 
had made his fortune. 

“In case, however, my daughter shall 
die without issue surviving,” the will 
stated, “I give ... such residuary és- 
tate ...to the Kingdom of Great 
Britain ...to use (in) payment of 
the national debt of Great Britain to 
the United States of America.” 

Gotp: One-eighth of the gold mined 
last year in the United States and de- 
pendencies came from the Philippine 
Islands—which many Americans 
identify as the place where Admiral 
Dewey once whipped a Spanish fieet. 

Mining experts last week predicted 
thé current year’s Philippine output 
will be substantially higher than 1933's 
279,534-ounce volume. They estimated 
its value at close to $11,000,000. 
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HARVARD: “A:Brave Bombshell”’ 


Hits at Conant’s Standards 
James B. Conant hag headed Harvard 
University for seventeen months. When 
he was inducted into office he said that 
Harvard’s “teachers must be scholars 
who are extending the frontiers of 
knowledge in every direction.” 

No one was surprised, for Dr. Con- 
ant, who is an expert chemist, has: a 
long record in the scientific laboratory. 
Shortly before he was elected to suc- 
ceed the liberal Dr. A. Lawrence Low- 
ell, Dr. Conant had been working on 
chlorophyll (the green coloring matter 
in plants) and the hemoglobin in the 
blood. He achieved what he termed the 
“elucidation” of the probable nature 
of hemoglobin, and the “partial eluci- 
dation” of chlorophyll. 


Last week when the Autumn issue of 
the highbrow liberal quarterly, Har- 
vard Critic, came off the press, it con- 
tained a scathing denunciation of Dr. 
Conant’s ideas concerning scholars. 


The article was written by Dr. Al- 
ston H. Chase. Fair-haired, dark-eyed, 


© BACHRACH 


Dr. Alston H. Chase, Critic of 
Harvard’s “Academic Bourbons” 


of chubby face, the author does not look 
like a fighter. A native of Massa- 
chusetts, he was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1927 and spent the following 
year at Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
University, England. Returning to 
Harvard, he received his Doctorate and 
became an instructor in Greek and 
Latin. After six years of teaching Dr. 
Chase decided Harvard was not the 
Place for him. He accepted an offer 
to teach Latin at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. At the Massachusetts school 
he also is in charge of Pemberton Cot- 
tage. 

In his article Dr. Chase weighs Presi- 
dent Conant’s first year in office and 
finds it wanting. He disclaims any in- 
tention to make Harvard “a Sunday 
School” but believes “the idea of a 
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scholar is a noble one, but the ideal of 
a@ man is nobler.” 

Classing himself and others who 
agree with him as “rebels and protes- 
tants,” Dr. Chase feels the ultra-con- 
servatives at Harvard are unchanged, 
despite the liberal atmosphere intro- 
duced into the university under Dr. 
Lowell. He charges that Dr. Conant’s 
acts have “opened the way for the re- 
turn of all those antiquated and nar- 
row academic Bourbons” who make 
teaching miserable for young~ faculty 
members. 

He declares that many department 
heads at Harvard are not only narrow 
and hidebound traditionalists, but that 
some of, them even indulged in “a 
secret sabotage” against younger 
teachers. 

Dr. Chase flays the conservatives, 
whom he claims Dr. Conant supports, 
for judging scholarship by the criterion 
“of early and incessant publication of 
the results of minute research.” He 
denounces “hasty and trifling publi- 
cations,” and says that Harvard Tories 
think it better to have published a 
picayune piece of research than noth- 
ing at all. 

It is not the actual publishing of un- 
important theses and _ dissertations 
that provokes Dr. Chase’s wrath, but 
the narrowing effect such research has 
on the worker. “He who writes upon 
small points,” Dr. Chase declares, 
“eventually loses his ability to handle 
any large and complex subject.” 

Dr. Chase readily admits that “it is 
easy to stand aside and criticize ad- 
versely.” He offers corrective sug- 
gestions. 

He recommends abolition of the pres- 
ent part-time employment of instruct- 
ors and tutors, an arrangement which 
forces teachers to “do everything by 
turns and nothing well.” He also ob- 
jects to successive one-year appoint- 
ments. He thinks there should be a 
probationary appointment of one year, 
followed by appointment for four years. 
A special committee, rather than in- 
dividual departments controlled by con- 
servatives, should make the appoint- 
ments. 

To broaden Harvard’s vision, Dr. 
Chase would like to see some out- 
standing writers and artists on the 
faculty as well as scholars. In short, 
he pleads for “a little more of Kant’s 
practical reason and a little less of that 
which he called pure.” 

In, The Harvard Crimson, under- 
graduate daily, Dr. Brinton called the 
Harvard Critic “the mugwump of Har- 
vard journalism.” He thinks Dr. 
Chase’s article “a brave bombshell., It 
was dimed, perhaps, at too many sep- 
arate marks... and will seem to have 
exploded without major damage to 
anyone.” 

He calls part of the article “pure 
misunderstanding.” There are “few 
signs,” he feels, that Harvard scholars 
are devoting their lives “to the adverb 
in Tacitus, or to the importation of 
bananas into Brittany during the six- 
teenth century, and none that it wishes 
to get rid of teachers who might follow 
in the footsteps of James, Norton, 
Babbitt, and their peers.” f 

















Chemical 
Formulae 


In This One 
Indispensable Book 


In this one big book you have 
at your fingertips practical com- 
mercial formulae for making 
thousands of useful products for 
your own use and for profitable 
manufacture. Brand new, en- 
cyclopedic in scope, arranged for 
quick reference, it is exactly the 
book that every commercial 
chemist, large or small, has long 
wanted. 600 Meaty Pages of 
formulae including many pat- 
ented, scarce and little known 
processes, many published for 
the first time. Collected by over 
60 outstanding industrial chem- 
ists and technicians—every form- 
ula proved successful by actual 
test and experience. 
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MEDICINE: Snake Venom Used 
As Cure for Bleeding Diseases 


Abnormal, “functional’’ bleeding dis- 
eases—bleeding from the nose, in- 
testines, and lungs—have no medical 
explanation. Hemophilia, the “dis- 
ease of kings,” has dispatched many 
Bourbons to early graves. The most 
recent victim, Gonzalo, youngest son of 
King Alfonso of Spain, died in Austria 
last August from minor automobile- 
accident wounds. The young Hapsburg 
had inherited the disease from Bourbon 
ancestors. 


The most encouraging progress to- 
ward a cure for these diseases has come 
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orrhages in rabbits. What, he reasoned, 
would be better than moccasin venom? 
He knew that it contained hemor. 
rhagins, a substance which destroys req 
corpuscles, veins, and arteries. 

Fourteen days after being injected 
with venom the Peck rabbits had 
greater instead of less resistance to 
bleeding. Immediately Dr. Peck veered 
off on a completely new research tack, 
He injected it into the bodies of human 
beings who suffered from abnormal 
menstrual flow, excessive nose bleeds, 
and hemophilia. Doses of .2 cubic 
centimeters of a 1-3,000 saline solution 
checked bleeding tendencies in almost 
every case. 

Venoms fall into two classes: the 
type which attacks blood and the neuro- 
toxic which attacks nerve centers. The 
most common neurotoxic is cobra ven- 





WIDE WORLD 


Extracting Snake Venom for Use in Treating “The Disease of Kings” 


through the study of poisonous snake- 
venom treatments. Word of more 
progress was published in last week’s 
Lancet, the British medical journal. 
Dr. R. C. MacFarlane, pathology dem- 
onstrator at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London, described studies made 
with the aid of Dr. Burgett Barnett, 
reptile curator of the London Zoo. 

Dissatisfied with both Wright’s and 
Martin’s blood-clotting agents—the one 
made of formaldehyde and gelatine, 
the other of a mushroom extract and 
iron chloride—Drs. MacFarlane and 
Barnett developed a sterile solution of 
venom. Their poison came from a 
rare Asiatic snake, the vipera russelli. 

They smeared a 1-1,000. solution of 
this violent poison on wounds left by 
tonsillectomies, dental extractions, and 
abdominal operations. Bleeding-stopped 
almost immediately. Then they tried 
it on two hemophiliacs who had risked 
tremendously dangerous tooth extrac- 
tions. Even in these severe cases, 
bleeding stopped quickly. In each of 
twenty case histories coagulation was 
perfect. 

The value of snake venom in such 
work was discovered accidentally in 
1930 by Dr. Samuel M. Peck of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York. He wanted 
to induce purpura—subcutaneous hem- 


om on which many research men are 
working. Feeling that cancerous tis- 
sue growth may be due to abnormal 
nerve stimulation, they see a possible 
link between the greatest man-killing 
venom and the second greatest man- 
killing disease. 

Of his neurotoxic injections in cancer 
cases, Dr. Adolph Monaelesser of New 
York said: “The majority of these 
patients-have died .. . of too far ad- 
vanced cachexia (constitutional dis- 
orders), but we have almost always 
given them relief . . . With others we 
were able to obtain a stabilization of 
several months, and again with others 
we were even able to obtain regressions 
and even a few complete cicatrizations 
(healing ).” 


MOTHER’S MILK: Babies Now 
To Get Nature’s Food in Cans 


To save the lives of premature and 
other dangerously sick babies, doctors 
often look for some source of mother’s 
milk. In country districts there is 
generally a plentiful supply from wet 
nurses. Occasionally, as when Mrs. 
Ovila Dionne produced her quintuplets, 
the demand exceeds supply. In such 
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cases, rural practitioners appeal to 
mother’s milk bureaus in cities. 

Annually nine bureaus in the United 
States save thousands of babies’ lives 
with thousands of quarts of nourish- 
ing, easily digestible human milk. One 
of their most pressing problems is the 
wide fluctuation in demand. When 
babies no longer need it, the milk on 
hand in bureaus would go sour for lack 
of customers if the surplus were not 
given away to hospitals. Suddenly the 
situation may reverse itself, and there 
won’t be enough to go round. 

Last week the laudable, hard-work- 
ing Children’s Welfare Federation 
Liother’s Milk Bureau in New York 
City took a step to end this condition. 
its officers announced plans for canning 
curplus supplies. Cornell Medical 
School researchers have shown that 
canned mother’s milk loses none of its 
potency for two years. 

The New York Federation’s milk col- 
lection depot is on Henry Street, in 
the middle of the city’s teeming Italian 
cistrict. Its officers chose the location 
after they found healthy, young 
Italian mothers had the most and the 
best milk. 

Mothers with an extra milk supply 
come to the Henry Street bureau once 
cr twice a day. After they have been 
tested for disease, their babies are 
cxamined. Only when a prospective 
milk donor’s child meets weight 
schedules does the federation agree to 
buy surplus milk. 

Mothers appear in clean dresses and 
wear cloths on their heads. Nurses 
teach them to express their milk by 
hand without the use of breast pumps, 
which might irritate the skin. They are 
then placed in screened booths and 
given sterile beakers. Nurses now 
constantly supervise milk production. 
They adopted this procedure after one 
woman was caught pouring a bottle of 
cow’s milk in her beaker. 

The individual yield varies from 10 
to 40 ounces a day, for which donors 
are paid 13 cents an ounce. The time 
required for a mother’s visit to the 
bureau varies. The most proficient 
milk-giver the bureau ever had was a 
young Italian woman, who one year 
carned more than $1,000 by producing 
cn average of a quart (32 ounces) a 
day. She could express 16 ounces of 
milk in half an hour. The average time 
for 12 ounces is 50 minutes. Each 
Tuesday morning the 25 to 30 women 
at the bureau receive checks averaging 
$13.65 for a week’s milk-giving. 

To do away with fat, protein, and 
lactose variations in different milks, 
the whole daily yield is pooled. Then 
it is pasteurized and bottled. Last 
year 2,015 quarts passed through the 
bureau and reached 333 ailing babies. 

The milk is supplied to babies of the 
rich at $4.80 a pint. Parents unable 
to pay such a price give whatever they 
can afford. 

The average premature baby needs 
tuman milk for about twelve days. At 
{rst it gets straight mother’s milk. 
Cradually cow’s milk is mixed with 
this costly diet in increasing propor- 
tions until the infant is strong enough 
to digest pure cow’s milk. 
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MARY PICKFORD: She Tunes in 
On God, a “24-Hour Station” 


In Toronto a little girl, Gladys 
Smith, sat mumbling to herself. Her 
devout Irish Catholic mother wondered 
whether she was reciting the Rosary 
or some pious utterance to a saint. 

“What are you doing, darling?” Mrs. 
Smith asked. 

Little Gladys hesitated for a moment. 
Finally she said firmly: “I’m hating 
God.” 

Last Sunday when the Twentieth 
Century Limited rolled into catacomb- 
like Grand Central Terminal in New 
York, it brought Gladys Smith from 
California. Exactly 5 feet tall, weigh- 
ing 102 pounds, with a girlish face and 
fluffy blond hair, Gladys is now 41 
years old. Friends gathered at the 
terminal called her by her stage name 
—Mary Picl:ford. 

Settled in her suite in the towering 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel on Fifth Ave- 
nue at 59th Street, Miss Pickford 
started rehearsing her role in A. A. 
Milne’s “Michael and Mary,” which she 
was scheduled to broadcast over a 
nation-wide network from Radio City 
last Wednesday evening. 

Besides broadcasting, Miss Pickford 
had something else to do in New York. 
She wanted to be on hand when H. C. 
Kinsey & Co. published her book. 

The title is “Why Not Try God?” 
and it is Miss Pickford’s apology for 
hating God when she was young. The 
slim, 35-page pamphlet-like book is 
bound in light blue and white. Its con- 
tents are as ethereal as its binding. 

The actress-author sets down in read- 
able prose how she found God. She 
herself reads slowly, taking sometimes 
twenty minutes to a page. Her entire 
book can be read in little more time 
than that. 

Because Miss Pickford as a girl con- 
sidered God “a pretty mean old fel- 
low,” she decided to go “hunting for 
truth” about Him. She found it by 
thinking good thoughts. “God is a 
24-hour station,” she says. “All you 
need to do is to plug in. You plug in 
with your thinking.” 

By good thinking God became Miss 
Pickford’s “Big Boss.” She also found 
He was present in other people and in 
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events whenever she thought kindly 
about them. Good thoughts, says Miss 
Pickford, not only bring you God, but 
get you out of trouble. Trouble is only 
having bad thoughts. “Nothing can 
hold you there but your thinking,” is 
her opinion. 

Not only does the author dispense 
with the conventional idea of God, but 
she finds little use for the conventional 


Devil. In his place she has invented 
two people. One is “Madame Flitma- 
jigger,” who is “just an old meany,” 


and “can’t bear to see anybody happy.” 
The other is “Professor Poofinfoos,” 
who “is almost too silly to be de- 
scribed,” but who can do a lot of harm 
if he gets into your mind. His job is 
to tell lies about people. He saturates 
everyone and everything “with mis- 
fortune and calamity.” He is a fero- 


Mary Pickford, Author of a Slim Volume Entitled “Why Not Try God?” 


cious liar and a damnable rogue, but 
Miss Pickford claims no one needs “to 
be hooked” by him, since “he’s a big 
bluff.” Both Madame and her pal, 
Poofinfoos, can be kept at a safe dis- 
tance through the power of good 
thoughts. 

“It is not a religious book,” Miss 
Pickford said this week in New York, 
“but a simple philosophy. It is my staff 
of life and I lean on it.” 


AvurHor: Miss Pickford started act- 
ing when she was 6 years old. From 
the Valentine Stock Co. in Toronto she 
came to New York, where David W. 
Griffith gave her parts in one-reel pic- 
tures. Soon she became famous as 
“the ]3iograph girl.” From a salary of 
$40 a week she was raised to $5,000 a 
year—-a lavish sum for those days— 
and eventually amassed a for.une ap- 
proaching $4,000,000. 





— —____) 


In spite of a successful career Mary 
Pickford’s life has not been a perpetual 
frosted cake. There have been many 
stale crusts of bread now and then. Her 
marriage to Owen Moore was a failure, 
Her sister, Lottie, and her brother 
Jack, again and again came to her for 
help in their troubles. When her 
mother died in 1928, she was prostrated 
for several months. 

Her marriage to the prankish Doug- 
las Fairbanks, long considered “an 
ideal love match,” finally ended in a 
separation. Rumors of a reconciliation 
frequently appear. Last week she 
again denied them. Told who started 
the rumor, she said “he must be a 
good scenario writer.” 

Quiet and unobtrusive, Miss Pick- 
ford lives a sedate life. She seldom 
smokes, and when she does take a 


INTERNATIONAL 


puff, often lights the straw or cork 
tipped end absentmindedly. She drinks 
a little port at home, but cocktails 
make her feel “funny.” Ever since 
she read Upton Sinclair’s “The Jungle” 
she has been unable to eat red meat. 


To ease her troubles, Miss Pickford 
sought and found solace in Christian 
Science. In Beverly Hills, Calif., she 
attends the First Church, a gray, wood- 
en structure set in the midst of bunga- 
lows in the city’s exclusive residential 
district. On her travels she always 
carries a copy of Mary Baker Glover 
Eddy’s “Science and Health.” Sunday 
when Miss Pickford arrived in New 
York she had another book. It was the 
manuscript of her novel, “Demi- 
Widow.” She turned it over to David 
Hampton, her literary agent, who 
thinks he can find a publisher “in about 
ten days.” 
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SIDESHOW 


WeppDING Girt: Coming out of a 
church in Manville, N. J., after their 
wedding, Joseph Lojka and Katherine 
Tiozzillo Lojka were showered with 
rice. Someone, tiring of taking hand- 
fuls out of a five-pound bag, threw the 
pag at the groom and knocked him un- 
conscious. 





Sour Notes: In San Francisco, Calif., 
neighbors of Alfred Johnson dragged 
him to court. They said he sang 24 
hours a day. They said he sang only 
one piece: “O Sole Mio.” The judge 
sternly admonished him to stop when 
they said his singing soured milk. 

Bic APPETITE: Wosley Deere, rich 
Creek Indian squaw, recently bought a 
pedigreed bull for $500. When livestock 
experts came to look at the bull they 
found it gone. Said the Indian: “We 
killed and cooked him.” 

oo . 7. 

StociE: The marriage between Mrs. 
J. E. Barker and Jacob Miller that 
Mrs. Nelle Brooke Stull, president of 
the Widows’ and Widowers’ Club, ar- 
ranged went up in smoke in Atlantic 
City. When the groom arrived he had 
a cigar in his mouth. Said his wife-to- 
be: “You’ll have to change your brand 
of cigars.” Mr. Miller grabbed his hat 
and ran to the nearest exit. 

BARGAIN: Ovide Joyal was summoned 
by a Montreal court because his dog 
had no license. Next day he came back 
dangling the $2 metal license tag. ‘““Why 
don’t you put that thing on the dog 
where it belongs?” asked the court 
recorder. “Because” answered Joyal “I 
had to sell the dog to buy the license.” 

CHICKEN FEED: Morris Williadsen 
found gold nuggets in the chickens he 
was cleaning on his Cheyenne, Wyo., 
farm. He decided to clean some more 
chickens. More nuggets were found. 
From now on Willadsen’s chickens will 
have to eat grain. The farmer is busy 
digging ore out of a vein discovered on 
his farm. 


Vision: In his Paris flat, Victor Le 
Brix, Russian emigre, had a dream that 
“the antichrist” was coming. Blindly 
he choked the vision. Next morning he 
awoke to find his mother lying on the 
floor of her bedroom—strangled. 


Cupip CurFew: Park-petters in Chi- 
huahua City, Mexico, had better carry 
alarm clocks. Under a new law, any 
couple found spooning after 10 P.M., is 
whisked to the Civil Registrar’s office 
and forcibly married. 


TREASURE: Bank officials in Cleveland, 
Ohio, long wondered what was in two 
Safety deposit boxes rented 51 years 
ago by Mrs. Josephine S. Gregory who 
never returned after paying the first 
year’s rent. Last week they discovered 
they contained a towel rack, a water 
pitcher, one sock, a sea shell, some fad- 
ed asters, and a whisk broom. 

RevaALuED: When pretty Bosilka 
Stankovich refused to marry a swain 
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in Beliki Bechkerek, Yugoslavia, he bit 
off a piece of her nose. She went to 
court to collect $1,000. When the judge 
learned she could still smell and sneeze 
he awarded her only $750. 





BOOKS 


SELF-ANALYSIS: Powys Holds 
Up the Mirror to His Life 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By John Cowper Powys. 
595 pages, 216,000 words. Simon & Schus- 
ter, New York. $3.50. * 


“Tricky brevity is the lowest form of 
literature,” says Mr. Powys scornful- 
ly of de Maupassant. If he is right, 
then his own book is a masterpiece, for 
it disdains not only tricks but even ru- 
dimentary cutting. His autobiography 
is as long as three hefty novels. 

The author, eldest of a family of 
eleven is just 62. He was reared in 
England and studied at Cambridge. 
Soon after graduation he began lectur- 
ing on literary and philosophical topics. 
In search of richer fields he transferred 
his headquarters to the United States 
twenty years ago. He bought a farm 
in New York State and toured the 
country taking part in public debates. 
Once he rose at the end of his adver- 
sary’s speech and announced with dis- 
arming frankness that he was con- 
vinced his own arguments were wrong. 
“The Jewish chappies got quite mad at 
me,” he said after the audience de- 
manded that his sponsors refund ad- 
mission fees. 

“Wolf Solent,” published five years 
ago, made him a best-selling author. 
In that book as well as in several others 
he discussed nature in luscious terms 
and recommended solitude as the prime 
requisite for high thinking. He out- 
lined culture in phrases so roundabout 
that critics of two continents were 
baffled. 

In “Autobiography” he does it all 
over again. It is an exhaustive case- 
history of a troubled soul. Anyone 
who wants to know what a psychoan- 
alyst goes through when he tackles a 
patient ought to read it. An apt.com- 
ment for general readers may be found 
in the words with which the staid and 
cautious London Times greeted a previ- 
ous Powys book: “He repeats himself, 
too, we think, to an unwarrantable de- 
gree.” 

Outwardly, the writer has not led a 
very sensational life. His sensitive ego, 
however, has gone unshielded through 
school, college, sex, and a cartload of 
cultural books. Mr. Powys says that for 
50 years he was a sadist by nature, 
though he never did anything more 
esoteric than cut up worms. All his 
life he has been hunting for a “sylphid 
ideal” among women. Despite many 
amorous adventures, some of which oc- 
curred while he was on a lecture tour 
upholding the sanctity of marriage, he 
says he has not yet found her. 

In New York burlesque theatres he 
made one of his most earnest sensual 
quests. He devotes eight pages to this 
field of research. He writes: ‘The 
tremendous and thrilling ecstasy, some- 
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times of an intensity that made the 


passing moment seem to touch the-eter- . 


nal, that I got from the contemplation 
of these girls’ limbs. . . I certainly find 
it hard to regard as evil or blame- 
worthy.” 

Last Spring Mr. Powys sold his up- 
state New York farm and went back to 


live in a Dorset cottage surrounded by — 
Many of ; 


sheep, plovers, and seagulls. 
his American friends remember him as 
a sympathetic listener and fascinating 
talker. 

As soon as he reached England he 
walked smack into a libel suit. An ob- 
scure citizen said he had recognized 
himself as- one of the characters in 
“Wolf Solent.” In spite of Powy’s as- 
sertion that he had never laid eyes on 
the fellow, the court gave him damages. 

Mr. Powys is frank and ingenuous. 
One of his last literary commissions in 
this country was to write a piece on his 
favorite beverages for a liquor trade 
journal. He wrote on tea, favoring 
light China leaves for luncheon, the 
heavier Indian product for late after- 
noon. 


MIDWEST: Helen Hull Creates 
3 Decades in a Small Town 


MORNING SHOWS THE DAY. By Helen Hull. 
421 pages, 110,000 words. Coward, McCann, 
New York, $2.50. 


Each Winter Miss Hull tells Columbia 
University students how to write fic- 
tion. Each Summer this energetic 
English teacher goes up to Maine and 
performs a fiction-writing feat herself. 
“Heat Lightning,” “Hardy Perennial,” 
and her latest book bear witness to 
her skill. 

Her new novel takes its title from 
a stray, unidentified line of poetry: 
“Childhood shows the man as morning 
shows the day.” It fits her story per- 
fectly. She describes what seven 
small-town Midwesterners were like as 
high-school students in 1905, and what 
three restless decades did to them. 

Robert Swift, a minister’s son, turns 
into a somewhat dissolute reporter. 
Allen Collins starts poor, plunges into 
real estate, and rides the prosperous 
wave until it breaks in 1929. His life 
is narrowly compressed between too 
much business and too little wifely 
love. 

Tom Ellsworth, heir to one of the 
town’s biggest fortunes, settles the 
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Helen Hull, Who Tells Her Students 
That “Writing Is Hard Work” 


fates of three of the four girls in the 
story. He marries two of them and 
involves the third in a scandal. 

All of the characters are sharply 
drawn, particularly Allen Collins and 
his unaffectionate wife, Shirley. The 
reader will remember the dramatic 
power of several scenes—a freshly dug 
grave being bailed out after a flood, 
and Shirley’s visit to Robert, her first 
flame, who has turned into a very 
ordinary person. Miss Hull effectively 
pictures the changing atmosphere of 
the long period she reviews. 

Before she starts working, Miss Hull 
thinks about her characters until they 
get “in her blood.” She likes to write 
about ordinary people. That seems to 
be at once her gift and her handicap. 
At first meeting her characters are 
fresh and exciting. Later, though many 
exciting things happen to them, the 
reader foresees their familiar reac- 
tions and sometimes wishes they would 
contradict expectations. 

The author herself is far from com- 
monplace. She is tall, blue-eyed, and 
cheerfully quizzical in expression. Her 
voice is melodious enough to make 
the most Philistine of her students 
listen carefully when she reads to them 
during her lectures on modern British 
and American poetry. “Writing is hard 
work but I feel worse when I’m not 
writing,” she says with an enthusiasm 
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GIVE ME DEATH. Stephen Darneil 
By Isabel Briggs dashes in to tell 
Myers. 292 pages, J 
70,000 words. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 
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that infects her fiction-writing students, 

She lives with Miss Mabel L. Rob. © 
inson, another Columbia English Pro. © 
fessor. In May they leave for their 
150-year-old farmhouse at North © 
Brooklin, Maine. There Miss Hull 
writes, weeds the garden, swims in the ~ 
icy waters of Blue Hill Bay, and in. 
dulges in her favorite sport—motor. 
boat-racing. Last week she went to 
her former home, Lansing, Mich., to 
drink deep of “the home-town-girl- 
makes-good atmosphere.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: The War of © 
1812; Erasmus; London Life 


CAPTAIN CAUTION. By Kenneth Roberts, 
310 pages, 69,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


A studious story-teller from Maine 
brings out his fourth book on the War — 
of 1812, this time concerning himself 
with privateers, politicians, slavers, q 
hardy son of the sea, and a gentle 
daughter. The author takes equal pains 
with his plot and his authentic local 
color. 


ERASMUS OF ROTTERDAM. By 
Zweig. 247 pages, 45,000 words. 
Press, New York. $3. 


A brief, vivid biography of the liber- 
al philosopher who flourished during ~ 
the Reformation. He was “the greatest 
and most brilliant star of his century — 
{the sixteenth),” says Herr Zweig. 
Since then he has been lost sight of, 
partly because he was condemned by | 
the controversialists of his day, partly 
because his far-seeing works were writ- 
ten in Latin. 


Stefan 
Viking 


WOMEN MUST WORK. By Richard Alding- = 
ton. 380 pages, 82,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Etta leaves her provincial English © 
family for a job in London. Through | 
the war, through poverty, and through 
the pangs of thwarted love suc sticks 
to her quest for the independent life. 7 
Realistic and violent, the book stays so 
close to the problem that its people © 
have to take second place. 


SINFUL CITIES OF THE WESTERN WORLD. 
By Hendrik de Leeuw. 285 pages, 53,000 
words. Messner, New York. $2.50. 


Written for the cause of “enlighten- ~ 
ment,” this book reveals how prostitu- 
tion is carried on in northern Africa, 
France, Holland, Germany, and the 
United States. 


WHEN YELLOW LEAVES, By Ethel Boileau 
303 pages, 61,000 words. Dutton, New 
York. $2.50. 


An old English family disintegrates 
sadly in this novel. The break-up is 
hastened by one of those British-made © 
Americans who mixes 1910 vaudeville 7 
slang with the latest Anglicisms. © 
Rosemary, a pretty American actress, 
tries in vain to save the situation—and ~ 
the book. 


BEST PLAYS: 1933-1934. By Burns Mantle. ~ 
534 pages, Appendix, Index. Dodd, Mead, 
New York. $3. i 


Annual review of the past season's © 
stage successes. Ten plays are repro- 
duced in parts; 148 others receive 
thumb-nail synopses. Casts, authors,” 
and dates are included. 4 
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Wherein Information 
ssumes a Fourth Dimension 


News on a horizontal plane has long consisted of a formula, expressed in the length of the story, 
tii breadth of its information and the action of its visual presentation, It remained for NEWS-WEEK 
atroduce a fourth dimension—that of depth, as expressed in its factual background. 












| This effect is achieved through relentless research for germane facts and flavor—the vertical 
ension of news. Intelligence thus presented in perspective springs bodily out of its setting, so that 


hay be scrutinized from every aspect. 


| More than seventy-five thousand families read NEWS-WEEK page by page, intrigued by its policy 
oncise presentation. They read; they see; they understand. 


NEWS-WEEK, in transmitting nascent information attuned to the speed of news, provides an 
sually effective medium for advertising, in that it subconsciously imparts to its advertising columns 


- qualities that render its context unique. 


ur advertising is news—put it in NEWS-WEEK 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE 
LITERARY GUILD 


Enthralling Outline of 


Science .; Life 


by H. G. 


WELLS 


Every Reader of the Famous “Outline of History” 
Has Eagerly Awaited This Great Companion Work 


Now in a Special Guild Edition 
fe) Rey el, me), | - 


What Wells did 

for history with such 

amazing success in “The 

Outline of History” he has 
now done for the whole science of 
life! Here in one thrilling narrative is 


1514 PAGES 
387 ILLUSTRATIONS 


the dramatic epic of all living things—a whole library of kn-wledge on every form of life 
revealing the mysteries of the human body and human behavior; of animal life; life in the 
sea; insect life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is everything you have always wanted 


to know about the origin and evolution of 
all the inhabitants of the universe. In fas- 
cinating text and pictures, H. G. Wells, in 
collaboration with Julian S. Huxley and 
G. P. Wells, unfolds the secrets of birth, 
sex-life, the workings of the body machine 
in man and in all other living things. 
“The Science of Life” is a work which no 
modern, well-informed person can do with- 
out. Originally published in four volumes 
for $10.00, it is now presented complete in 
this One magnificent volume of 1514 pages 
—and you may have it free, if you accept 
this offer of free membership in the Guild. 
This is the most sensational offer the Guild 
has ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at 
once before the supply of these wonderful 
books is exhausted. 


WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are nu- 
merous. The Guild provides the most com- 
plete, economical and convenient book 
service in the country. It selects for you 
each month an outstanding new book just 
published. If you want the Guild selection 


Mail This Coupon Today 


FREE—"THE SCIENCE OF LIFE” 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 11N.W., 
244 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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ary Guild of America and send me the Member's ' 
§ Handbook. I am to receive free each month the . 
& Guild Magazine ‘‘WINGS” and all other member- 

g ship privileges for one year. I agree to purchase at ! 
g least four books of my own choice through the Lit- § 
g erary Guild during the year—either Guild Selec- 
tions or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me , 
5 against any increase in price of Guild selections . 
i during this time. 

# In consideration of this agreement you will send me ! 
g at once, FREE, a copy of H, G, Wells’ ‘‘The Science 1§ 
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Subscriptions from minors must have parent’s 
signature. This offer restricted to persons living in 
the United States. If you reside elsewhere write for 
information. Canadian inquiries should be addressed 
to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 





A FEW OF THE FASCINATING 
SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


How Our Food Becomes What Determines Sex? 
Blood The Ages of Ancient Life 

© Mechanism and The —— of the Ancient 

e Bra 

Reproduction and Fertil- The *Reptilian Adventure 
ization Dinosaurs 

Growth and Development Ways and Worlds of Life 
of the Embryo Life In the Sea 

Childhood, Adolescence, Infections and Contagious 
Maturity Disease 

Mammals The Six Vitamins 

Birds and Reptiles Drugs, Their Uses 

Fishes, Insects Dangers 

Vegetable Life The Heart and Lungs 

FER Bas vest Living 
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ancer 
Tuberculosis 
Behavior, Feeling, and 
Life 
Evo- . Bees 
The Amphibian Mind 


s 
Evolution and Creation 
Sea Serpents and Living 

Dinosaurs 
“Missing Links’’ in 


Among 


lution 
Evidence of the Rocks 
Man’s Body 

How Our Cells Multiply 
Mendel’s Law of Heredity 


Courtship in Animals 


ay 
The World of A Dog 
Human Behaviorism 


is Human Rejuvenation Hypnosis 
Desirable? Psycho-Analysis 


and hundreds of others 











for the month, it is sent to you on approval. 
You may return it in five days, or you may 
keep it and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few 
cents carrying charges) regardless of the retail 
price. (The regular retail prices of Guild se- 
lections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do 
not want to examine the Guild selection for the 
month, then you may take your choice from 
twenty other outstanding books selected from 
all the publishers’ lists and recommended by 
the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage 
prepaid, any other book in print you wish at 
the publishers’ established prices. 

However, if you do not want any book that 
month, you are not obligated to take any. 
You may buy as few as four books during the 
year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


H.GWELL 
AUMAN S HUXLEY 
G.PWELES 


Monthly Literary Magazine 
“WINGS” Is Free 


During the year you will receive without 
charge 12 issues of “WINGS,” a sparkling 
illustrated little journal with news of books 
and authors. In this magazine descriptions 
are given of the Guild’s current book selec- 
tions and recommendations. It is a guide to 
the best reading and is invaluable to every 
one who wants to keep up-to-date on the new 
books. 


GUILD MEMBERS 
SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild mem- 
bership, particularly at this time, is the sav- 
ing in cost of books. Remember, Guild sav- 
ings are not merely fractional savings. When 
you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for 
only $2.00, you can see at once that your 
book bills can be cut in half, and that you 
can afford to buy more books you are most 
anxious to read this way than under any 
other plan. 

A further saving is possible on special book 
offers of former selections and other tiles. 
Full details of this special plan will be sent 
to you upon enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The speciul features of Guild membership guarantee you greater aon convenience, and s.tis- 
a , 


faction than any other method of book buying. Remember: 
accept as few as four books a year. 
ur present special offer gives you H. G. 


want and they ma 
send the coupon. 


Members y only the —. ney 
The Guild service starts as soon you 
WELLYS’ “THE SCIENCE OF Lis E 


absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with the member’s Handbook gi‘ing 
full information about the Guild Service and special savings, 








